TECIANOLOGY BEPARTMEN? 


“Tops” for Aniline Finishes 


The finishing of leathers of all types is being given closer 
scrutiny than for the past eight years. Demands are particularly 
exacting in the matter of aniline finishes. The ideal aniline finish 
requires of a dyestuff 


1—Complete solubility 

2—Ability to remain in solution for long periods 
3—Excellent levelling and covering power 
4—-Clarity and brightness when glazed or plated 


The ideal browns for aniline finishes are 
Sella Acid Browns G, B and R 
Acid Leather Brown G BL 
Acid Leather Dark Browns G and R 


A trial lot of any or all of these browns for aniline finishes will 
be convincing. 
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Recent trade agreement signed between France 





and Pakistan will help revitalize flagging French leather 
industry. Treaty calls for trade volume of 40 billion francs 
($115 million) and will bring French some 24 billions’ 
worth of hides and skins, leather, and other commodities. 
In exchange, Pakistan, rich in undeveloped resources, gets 
iron, steel, trucks and machinery. 


New treaty gives French a chance to get inside 
Pakistan hide and skin market which annually produces 
some 3,000,000 goatskins, 4,000,000 cowhides, and about 
2,500,000 sheepskins. British expected to be less active 
in this market. 





Drop of more than $36 million in value of U. S. 
hides and skins imports during first 10 months of 1949 
highly significant. Imports in this period totaled value of 
$60,461,000 against value of $96,354,000 in corresponding 
period 1948. Despite sharp decline in value, volume of 
imports was only 8,426,000 pieces below 1948 or 58,441,000 
pieces as compared to 66,867,000 pieces. 








Actual difference came in type of imports. In- 
coming cattlehides fell from 2,247,000 to 699,000 pieces, 
a difference in value of close to $25 million. Approximately 
another $10 million accounted for by drop of 3,625,000 
goat and kid skins and smaller drops in all other types 
of rawstock. 





Comparative import totals for period indicate calf 
and kip imports down to 769,000 from 845,000, goat and 
kid to 30,435,000 from 34,060,000, cabrettas to 3,013,000 
from 3,327,000, shearlings to 1,425,000 from 1,891,000, 
pickled sheepskins to 13,171,000 from 14,869,000, and 
wooled skins to 1,120,000 from 2,601,000. 





Annual shoe purchases by average city family 





coming in for closer study by manufacturers this year. 
Labor Dept. reports many new calls for Bulletin No. 927, 
published nearly two years ago. Entitled “Worker Budgets, 
1946 and 1947,” bulletin contains special studies of clothing 
expenditures by city workers. 


Average city family of four, according to Dept. 
of Commerce, purchases 10.32 pairs of leather shoes per 
year. Breakdown shows wife “needs” 2.18 pairs of leather 
shoes, daughter 3.24 pairs, father 1.23 pairs of street shoes 
and .80 pairs of work shoes, and son takes 2.87 pairs of dress 
and work shoes combined. 
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Next 10 years may be called the “Children’s 
Decade,” according to population figures. Economists fore- 
see rapidly rising market for children’s shoes and other 
clothing items. Estimated birth rate for next 10 years— 
through 1960—seen at 3,000,000 or more per year or over 
30,000,000 for entire period. 





By end of 1950, youngsters under 15 will be largest 
single population group in U. S.—about 45,000,000. Num- 
ber of children under five years of age estimated at over 
15,000,000. Number of new babies in 1949 placed at 
3,590,000 or rate of 24.1 per 1000 population. This is down 
from record peak of 25.8 per 1000 in 1947 but appreciably 
higher than estimated earlier. Rate will probably be 22 
per 1000 in 1950 and continue around this ratio for next 
10 years. All of which points to substantial boom for man- 
ufacturers and dealers in children’s goods. 


Possibility of new market for shoe sales in Central 
and South America seen in detailed plans announced by 
Office of International Trade for “first hemisphere-wide 
census in history” scheduled for this year by 22 nations in 
North, Central and South America. Result expected to pro- 
vide single statistical panorama of all Americas. 





More than 125 technicians from other American 
nations now receiving intensive training in census-taking 


here. Some nations already launching program, conducting 
trial census. In Guatamala, for example, one of questions 
asked was: “Do you wear shoes?” 





Economists see widespread social and economic 
significance in inter-American census, expect it to reveal 





hitherto unsuspected markets for manufactured goods. 


Footwear industry here one of hundreds seen to benefit. 


Miscellany: Russia’s output of leather footwear 
for third quarter 1949 claimed to be 115% of output in 
same quarter of 1948 by USSR Information Bulletin. Rubber 
footwear output set at 127% above previous year . . . Army 
Quartermaster General urging broader participation of in- 








dustry, particularly small business firms, in military procure- 
ment program. Manufacturers of footwear, leather and 
manufactured leather goods asked to put names on bid list 
to receive invitations to bid. Address Military Procurement 
Information Center, Office of Secretary of Defense, The 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Spurt And Sputter 


T HERE is a peculiar state of mind 
which has traditionally afflicted 
the shoe and leather industry. It is 
a disease which might be termed 
“perspective-itis,” a fancy term which 
may be defined roughly as a distor- 
tion of business outlook. 

There is a common tendency in 
the industry to view conditions on a 
short-range rather than a long-range 
basis; to see production, sales, prof- 
its, employment, etc. on a month-to- 
month rather than a yearly basis. 
Every year in the industry, during 
the seasonal lull periods, we witness 
spells of pessimism and depression. 
We see sharp and sudden retrench- 
ments, the impulsive yet unwarranted 
reaction to seasonal business declines. 
The commonly expressed attitude 
during these seasonal lulls: “Things 
aren’t looking good.” 

We saw it last year, and the years 
before. We shall see it again this 
year. It is a phenomenon that is 
astonishing in the light of the facts. 
If there is one industry where pessi- 
mism should not exist it is the shoe 
and leather industry because of its 
traditionally pre-assured markets of 
consumption. We know beforehand, 
with almost pinpoint accuracy, how 
many pairs of shoes will be made and 
sold, and consequently, about how 
much leather will be consumed to 
make footwear. 

Thus, despite all the ups and downs 
during the year, despite all the sea- 
sunal fluctuations that affect the flow 
of goods in the industry’s markets, 
the year-end totals almost always 
come out as anticipated. Though the 
monthly market activities may be 
stop and go, the cumulative result 
at the end of the year is wholesome. 
The contention here is that too many 
members of the industry view the 
components rather than the whole. 
They are short-range rather than 
long-range businessmen. 

Now, if these attitudes of doubt, 
pessimism, super-caution and hesita- 
tion were simply attitudes of inac- 
tion, there would be no problem cre- 
ated. But these attitudes are con- 
verted into a kind of action that is 
potentially detrimental. If seasonal 
declines in business—despite the fact 
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that they are expected as part of the 
traditional pattern of this business— 
create serious anxieties and retrench- 
ments of buying, then we become a 
spurt-and-sputter kind of business. 
The lull in sales and production is 
suddenly followed by a deluge of 
activity. 

What happens is this: buying, sell- 
ing and production, which should 
flow at a fairly steady pace through- 
out the year is periodically dammed 
up. Behind the dam gates during 
the lull a terrific amount of purchase 
pressure is built up. Then abruptly 
the “busy season” arrives. The dam 
gates are opened. The titanic backlog 
of purchase pressure is unleashed on 
the industry. Producers, buyers and 
sellers all along the industry’s chain 
are deluged with demand for early 
delivery at specified dates. Though 
most of these demands managed to 
be met, some are not met at all, while 
others are met late, or by virtue of 
costly difficulties which affect profit- 
able operations. 

But another important factor is 
affected: prices. In many branches 
of the industry we create an exces- 
sive demand against a somewhat lim- 
ited supply during the “rush” peri- 
ods. That is, levelled over the year 
the supply is quite sufficient, but con- 
tracted into a more limited period it 
is not. Hence the frenzied and mass 
bidding at certain periods momen- 
tarily sets up a mild version of a 
seller’s market which naturally tends 
to pressure prices upward, 

We are certainly not advocating 
heavy inventories or a return to long- 
range buying. The industry has 
found that it can operate successfully 
on shorter range buying and smaller 
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inventories. On the other hand, op- 
eration at the other extreme with 
skeleton inventories which add flesh 
only during seasonal rush periods 
and return to bare bones during the 
rest of the year can be costly. There 
is a happier medium between the two 
extremes wherein a larger portion of 
some items can be purchased during 
the “soft price” periods to take the 
pressure off prices and supplies dur- 
ing the “hard price” periods. Firms 
with more efficient business planning 
operate this way, and as a result ac- 
quire certain definite advantages in 
a highly competitive market. Much 
of the answer, therefore, lies in 
keener, more efficient planning on a 
long-range rather than a short-range 
basis. 

Strange as it may read on first 
glance, one of the most potent haz- 
ards to the dynamics of free enter- 
prise and an expanding economy (in 
our own industry as well as the na- 
tional economy) is the intensifying 
phobia of “security” afflicting busi- 
nessmen. Security serves a com- 
mendable economic purpose as a 
foundation for sound business. But 
if security represents the foundation, 
what represents the rest of the eco- 
nomic structure? Enterprise and 
initiative. 

The desire to purchase security 
through retrenchment and _ super- 
caution stands in sharp conflict with 
the ambition to grow and develop. 
The attempt to put all the eggs of a 
business into the basket of “security” 
leaves no eggs for the basket of busi- 
ness risk. If we have resigned our- 
selves in favor of security to the ex- 
clusion of business risk, then the dy- 
namics of American enterprise has 
lost its soul. 

If we fully recognize the “guaran- 
teed stability” factor in the shoe and 
leather industry —the year-to-year 
stability of our production and sales 
unit-wise—the risk element becomes 
highly favorable to the industry. We 
at least have a pre-assured “floor” to 
stand on. Few other industries can 
make like claim. 

All of this is intended to point up 
one fact: seasonal pessimism or re- 
trenchment has no rightful or justi- 
fiable place in the mind of this in- 
dustry. For every pre-determined 
lull during the year there is a counter- 
balancing pre-determined period of 
high activity. The important thing 
to see is the cumulative effect, the 
year-end total. That has been whole- 
some. It will continue so. And our 
attitude toward our own business 
will be more wholesome if seen in 
this light. 
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Shoe Unions Battle Learner Pay 
Rate at Wage and Hour Hearing 


Manufacturers claim sub-mini- 
mum learner rate needed to ease 
transition to 75c minimum, stim- 
ulate apprentice hiring. 

The Labor Dept. hearing which 
opened routinely last Monday, Jan. 
9, to consider establishment of sub- 
minimum wage rate for shoe learn- 
ers suddenly blossomed out as a full- 
scale battle between management and 
labor that may carry industry-wide 
repercussions. 

Instead of a two-day session to de- 
termine whether learner regulations 
were needed in the shoe industry, 
Wage and Hour Division officials 
found themselves faced with prospects 
of two and perhaps three weeks of 
witnesses and testimony. The Divi- 
sion was called upon to pass a deci- 
sion on two conflicting issues: 

1. Is the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association stand for a sub- 
minimum learner wage rate of 5714 
cents an hour for 26 weeks, with 
learners comprising not more than 
20 percent of the working force in 
each plant, needed to prevent finan- 
cial hardship for manufacturers and 
stimulate learner employment? 

2. Are the shoe unions correct in 
tabbing this a move to circumvent 
the 75c federal minimum which takes 
effect Jan. 25? Shall the Labor Dept. 
“hold the line” against any attempt 
to “keep wages low,” as contended 
by United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO? 

Industry attorneys indicated they 
would need until possibly Jan. 20 to 
clear some 25 to 45 witnesses on the 
subject while USWA said it would 
need an additional week to present 
its testimony into the record. If the 
schedule were followed, it bid fair to 
last well beyond the Jan. 25 deadline. 


Consequences 
The shoe industry is the first to 
seek concessions on the new law 
whereby the Labor Dept. may grant 
learner-certificates for sub-minimum 
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temporary wages “in order to pre- 
vent curtailment of opportunities for 
employment.” Officials, however, are 
somewhat concerned that such a con- 
cession might set a pattern for all 
other large industries fearful that the 
sudden jump from a 40 cent to 75 
cent minimum would prove a severe 
financial burden. 

First NSMA witness was J. O. 
Moore, president of the H. C. God- 
man Co., of Columbus, O., which em- 
ploys some 800 workers in three 
plants. Moore said there was a heavy 
labor turnover at his Columbus plant 
where 130 of 200 workers had been 
hired recently. Of these, only 35 
percent had experience in their shoe 
job classifications. The percentage 
was even less at another plant. 

Moore estimated that cost of train- 
ing a new worker averaged $1.50 per 
hour for the first 12 or so weeks, 
Cost of spoilage, breakage, lost time 
and production were large factors in 
this, he said. At the 75 cent starting 
minimum, he stated, this cost would 
rise to at least $1.75 per hour for 
each new worker—a prohibitive rate 
for most manufacturers. 

Moore also indicated that any 
abrupt shift to the new minimum 
might force him and other manufac- 
turers to re-arrange and consolidate 
various jobs. It might even prove 
cheaper to work experienced work- 
ers overtime, he said. This would 
also cut down on job opportunities 
for new workers, 

A quick jump to the new minimum, 
he added, might force wages up all 
along the line, perhaps causing many 
manufacturers to go out of business. 
Manufacturers might also eliminate 
many expensive lines and concentrate 
on simpler ones. 

Evidence of the shoe manufactur- 
ers’ stake in the issue came from the 
impressive list of industry witnesses 
lined up by NSMA attorney, Benja- 
min Seligman. Moore, the first wit- 
ness, was on the stand for two hours, 


and was questioned by USWA as well 
as Association attorneys. 


Split In Ranks 

Both United Shoe Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, represented by President 
Earle Snow, bitterly opposed the es- 
tablishment of learner regulations for 
the industry. In contrast to their 
stand, a statement filed by John J. 
Mara, president of Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL, opposed the 
regulation on the ground that it was 
unnecessary “because very few shoe 
manufacturers are paying less than 
65 cents an hour” to learners. 

Mara said he would accept, if 
judged necessary, a 70 cent minimum 
for the first four weeks, 7214 cents 
for the second four weeks, and 75 
cents after 12 weeks. 

On the manufacturers end, Charles 
J. Goldman, attorney for the Lynn, 
Mass., Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
opposed a sub-minimum rate but 
added it should not be less than 65 
cents hourly over 13 weeks for not 
more than 10 percent of total work- 
ers. Goldman declared an industry- 
wide regulation of 5714 cents would 
be “a death blow” to the shoe indus- 
tries of Lynn and Haverhill, Mass. 

Similarly, Walter Espovich, at- 
torney for the Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn., urged that no special 
provisions be set up. Massachusetts 
manufacturers recently signed a 1950 
contract providing for a 75 cent 
minimum. 

Attorney Goldman quoted into the 
record several facts and figures from 
the article “Changing Geography in 
the U. S. Shoe Industry,” which ap- 
peared in the Dec. 3 issue of LEATHER 
AND SuHoEsS. The Lynn attorney 
quoted the article as stating there 
were 595 shoe factories in Massachu- 
setts in 1923, but only 248 in 1946. 
In 1899, some 47.1 percent of all 
shoes manufactured in the U. S. were 
made in Massachusetts, but this dwin- 
dled by 1948 to a mere 17.4 percent. 
Removal of manufacturers to lower 
pay areas was the principal cause, he 
stated. 

Both Goldman and Espovich stated 
that the proposed sub-minimum 
learner rate would give a further 
competitive edge to manufacturers 
outside of the Massachusetts area. 

Time The Essence 

Extension of the hearing into two 
or three weeks was regarded as a 
“break” by union officials, aware that 
no time would be allowed for estab- 
lishment of.a sub-minimum rate be- 
fore Jan. 25. This meant that all 
shoe manufacturers engaged in inter- 
state commerce must start paying a 
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minimum of 75 cents per hour on 
that date. 

Association lawyers foresaw one 
possible “out” for manufacturers. 
The original Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 provides that individual 
manufacturers or employers may seek 
separate certificates for their specific 
situations if they can prove their 
cases individually. 

Thus, even if the Labor Dept. 
should lack the time to issue any 
broad industry-wide learner regula- 
tions calling for sub-minimum rates 
before Jan. 25, every shoe manufac- 
turer would still have the right to 
seek relief for his own factory. A 
prolonged hearing might well bring 
on a veritable flood of applications 
from both large and small shoe man- 
ufacturers hoping to gain this relief. 


TC Publishes Booklet 
On Hide & Skin Defects 

Publication of a booklet entitled 
“Hide and Skin Defects” has been an- 
nounced by the Hide Bureau of the 
Tanners’ Council. The 40-page book- 
let contains a series of articles deal- 
ing with defects to hides and skins 
caused by parasites and other dam- 
ages originating on farms, ranches 
and in packing plants. 

Originally written by Dr. Fred 
O’Flaherty and William T. Roddy of 
the Tanners Research Laboratory at 
the University of Cincinnati, the series 
has been brought up to date with the 
help of Lewis B. Jackson, director of 
the TC Hide Bureau. Copies may be 
secured by writing to the Tanners’ 
Council, 100 Gold St., New York. 


International Shoe Closes 
Two Juvenile Plants 

International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the permanent closing 
of two juvenile shoe manufacturing 
plants for this month. Company off- 
cials stated that last shoes at the Boli- 
var St. plant in Jefferson City will be 
cut on Jan. 13, while those at the 
Hamilton plant will be cut on Jan. 
20. Shoes in process will be finished 
in each unit. 

Lack of demand for the type and 
grade of juvenile shoes made in each 
factory was given as reason for the 
closings. The Bolivar St. plant, one 
of several producing “Isco” stitch- 
down process shoes and Boy Scout 
moccasin kits, turned out 6,000 pairs 
daily. The Hamilton plant produced 
about 4,800 pairs of children’s stitch- 
downs daily. 

Employes were notified they would 
receive full vacation pay accrued be- 
fore the layoff. Some 300 were em- 
ployed at the Bolivar St. plant and 
another 279 at Hamilton. 
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Open Safety Shoe Bids 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., and Allen-Squire Co., Spencer, 
Mass., turned in low bids this week 
on QM-30-280-50-359 calling for bids 
on 25,008 pairs of shoes with safety 
toes and oil resistant soles. Bids were 
opened publicly at the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office on 
Jan. 9. 

Lowest bid on Item IB covering 
19,836 pairs came from Allen-Squire 
on the basis of $5.61 per pair. Endi- 
cott-Johnson bid $5.457 per pair on 
Item 1A covering 5,172 pairs. Five 
other shoe manufacturers bid on the 
total quantities involved. Following 
are bidders and prices: 


Bidder Price 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co. 1A $6.486 per pr. 
Rockland, Mass. IB $6.796 °* * 
Worcester Shoe Co. 1A $6.22 ” *” 
Worcester, Mass. 1B $6.58 ” ” 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 1A $5.457 ” ” 
Endicott, N. Y. 1B 6.0 ° * 
Allen-Squire Co. LA $60 ~606*C* 
Spencer, Mass. in wo. * * 
General Shoe Corp. TA W440 606 CU” 
Nashville, Tenn. Im Soe 6” C* 
International Shoe Co. 1A $5.68 ” *” 
St. Louis, Mo. In 6.0 * * 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Corp. a Se 6 CU 
Cambridge, Mass. 1B $6.37 * * 


USWA Plans Pension Drive 

The projected drive of United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, for 
pensions and other fringe benefits in 
the shoe industry may begin within 
a few days, LEATHER AND SHOES 
learned this week. A meeting of the 
union’s seven territorial directors, 
originally scheduled for early in Feb., 
has been set for the week of Jan. 15, 
President William E. Thornton told 
L & S’ Washington correspondent. 
The directors are presently in Wash- 
ington attending a Wage and Hour 
Hearing of shoe learner regulations. 

Union officials will discuss ways 
and means of launching the long- 
expected push for pensions as part of 


future shoe contracts. Much research 
and study on pensions is still to be 
done, Thornton says, but on a co- 
ordinated basis by all seven terri- 
torial teams. Full impact of the drive 
is expected to be felt in the shoe in- 
dustry by next summer or fall when 
many contracts expire. 


Dr. Theis To Speak At 
Wisconsin Tanners’ Club 

Dr. Edwin R. Theis, director of the 
Division of Leather Technology, In- 
stitute of Research, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, will be featured speaker at an 
open meeting of the Wisconsin Tan- 
ners’ Production Club to be held 
Jan. 27 at the Hotel Plankington, Mil- 
waukee. He will talk on “Strati- 
graphic Assessment of Chrome 
Tanned Leathers.” 

Dr. Theis will deal with the distri- 
bution of chromium and fat and the 
changes which take place during the 
neutralization of chrome tanned 
leather prior to coloring and fat- 
liquoring. He will also discuss the 
interpretation of stratigraphs of fin- 
ished chrome leathers, indicating how 
they can be of practical aid to pro- 
duction men in the beamhouse, the 
chrome tanning yard or finishing 
operations, 


Nov. Retail Sales Off 6%, 

Sales of shoes in the nation’s in- 
dependent retail stores during Nov. 
fell six percent from Oct. and seven 
percent below Nov., 1948 totals, the 
Census Bureau reports. Total shoe 
sales for the first 11 months of 1949 
ran 6% off the 1948 period. 

Shoe sales in individual cities 
showed the following changes in re- 
lation to Oct.: St. Louis, down eight 
percent; New York, no change; Bos- 
ton, down eight percent; Philadel- 











New Vice Presidents 
. at The Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., Wadsworth, O., are Edwin E. Calvin (left) appointed 
vice president in charge of personnel, and T. D. Calvin, promoted to vice president and 
assistant treasurer. The former is the son of Edwin Calvin, president and founder of Bearfoot 
Sole Co. and has been with the firm since 1938. T. D. Calvin, son of I. B. Calvin, company 
treasurer, will also continue his other duties as director of purchases and industrial 


engineer. 








phia, up one percent; Washington, 
D.C., down 15 percent; Dallas, down 
13 percent; Pittsburgh. down five 
vercent; Baltimore, down seven per- 
cent; Hartford, down two percent; 
and San Antonio, down two percent. 
The Bureau reports that luggage 
sales during Nov. showed a boom of 
40 percent over Oct. although still 
seven percent behind Nov., 1948. 


Shoe Imports Threaten 
Canada, Says Millington 

Imports of cheaply produced Euro- 
pean shoes constitue a major threat 
this year to Canada’s footwear in- 
dustry, according to F. H. Milling- 
lon, executive vice president of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada. 
In a year’s end report, Millington 
declared that the industry is faced 
with “a very grave problem and one 
which will be increasingly felt if a 
wide market is found in Canada for 
these imported shoes.” 

“Canadian shoe production  in- 
creased at least 15 percent during 
1949 and the final figures for the 
year may reveal an even greater in- 
crease,” he said. “This upward 
trend has taken place in spite of re- 
strictive measures imposed as a result 
of the Canadian austerity program 
for the saving of American dollars 
and in spite of increasing imports, 
notably from the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

“In 1950, the prospect for con- 
tinued production increases are very 
good provided unfair imports do not 
force Canadian produced shoes off 
the market .. . a very strong effort is 


being made by the Communist-owned 
Czechoslovakian industries to sell in 
Canada footwear made at a price 





which is in no way comparable to 
Canadian prices and which reflect a 
standard of living totally different 
from ours.” 

1950 Outlook Good 

Eric M. Sabiston, president of the 
Association, reported that shoe in- 
ventories at both retail and wholesale 
levels in Canada are “not burdensome 
or excessive” and that production in 
1950 should show a further increase 
of from five to 10 percent. Although 
devaluation has raised costs, shoe 
prices today are lower than the peak 
reached during the first half, of 1948, 
he added. 

Sabiston said that although the in- 
dustry has been absorbing small cost 
increases in the past year, “it would 
appear that the limit has been reached 
and shoe prices will have to be sub- 
jected to a slight upward adjust- 
ment.” He said that the recent firm- 
ing of rawstock and leather prices 
made this almost certain. 


Open New Leather Firm 

Opening of Anton and Ingraham 
Leather Co., leather dealers in St. 
Louis, has been announced by Russ 
C. Anton and Robert U. Ingraham, 
co-owners. The company is located 
at 2007 Olive St. 

Anton and Ingraham will handle 
lines of Ziegel, Eisman & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. tanner of kid suede and 
glazed kangaroo leathers; R. W. 
Thorson, Inc., Boston sheep linings 
tanners; Acme Leather Co., Peabody, 
Mass. side leather tanners, and Clem- 
tex Mfg. Co., Boston manufacturer 
of shoe fabrics. 

Anton is well-known throughout 
the leather trade and served as sales 





representative for Al Meier Co., St. 











Newly Promoted 


. at North & Judd Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn., manufacturer of shoe buckles, 


are Harry J. Peterson, Jr., (left) and Vernon H. Brierley. 


The latter, Divisional Sales 


Manager for the past 15 years, has been advanced to Merchandise Manager, while Peterson 
has been promoted from Resident Manager of the firm’s St. Louis office to Central District 
Sales Manager. Brierley, who has been with North & Judd for 25 years, will continue to 
make his headquarters at New Britain. Peterson, a veteran of 28 years of service with the 
company, will be in charge of the sales activities of the Chicago, St. Louis and Dallas 
offices. His headquarters will be located in St. Louis. 
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Louis tanners’ representative, for the 


past 15 years. Ingraham was St. 
Louis representative of The John 
Harvey Leather Co., Philadelphia. 
during the last three years. 


Dewey And Almy 
To Open French Plant 


Plans for the opening of a plant 
in France to manufacture shoe prod- 
ucts, can sealing compounds and 
other products have been announced 
by Hugh S. Ferguson, executive vice 
president of Dewey and Almy Chemi- 
cal Co., Cambridge, Mass. The new 
plant will be located in Epernon, near 
Paris, under the direction of Henry 
Wasmer, the company’s managing 
director in London. 

A subsidiary company, to be 
called Darex S.A.R.L., has been set 
up to operate the plant, according to 
Ferguson. Dewey and Almy will re- 
ceive 51 percent of the stock, prin- 
cipally in return for contributing 
manufacturing “know-how” formu- 
las and business already developed in 
France. G. E. Marin, French banker. 
is president of the subsidiary. 

Due to improving conditions in 
France, the company believes sales 
there and to French colonies can be 
doubled, Ferguson said. English 
sales have trebled since a London 
plant was opened in 1940. Opera- 
tions at the new French plant are ex- 
pected to begin next summer. 


Delay New Hide Duty Rate 


Reduction of U. S. tariffs on cattle- 
hides, calf and kip skins from five to 
four percent, originally expected by 
the U. S. State Dept. by Jan. 1, will 
not become effective for some time, 
the Tanners’ Council reports. Signa- 
ture of the trade agreement by Uru- 
guay, which negotiated the original 
agreement with the U. S., has been 
delayed. 

It is expected that after signature 
of the agreement by Uruguay, an 
official proclamation will be issued 
putting the new duty rates into effect 
within 30 days, the Council states. 
Under the most-favored nation policy, 
the lower tariffs will apply to similar 
imports from all countries. 


OIT Publishes Hide 
Comparability Guide 

Publication of a “Suggested Com- 
parability Guide for U. S. and Latin 
American Hides” for relating values 
of hides and skins from both areas, 
has been announced by the Office of 
International Trade, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Copies may be secured on 
request from the Tanners’ Council or 
the Dept. of Commerce. 
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See Tannery Output 
Pick-Up By March 


sight. Consumers also have been op- 
posed to any policy of accumulating 
any sizable inventories of finished 


listed at 2/5 percent tor Nov., 1949, 
256 percent for Nov., 1948, and 227 
percent for Oct., 1949. 
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ohn Ri spc ase a ys — “7 generally wom — Regionally, New England whole- 

hia. than-usual pick-up in tannery opera- pre Li a to supplies immedi- salers’ sales fell five percent below 
tions by Feb. or March of this year, pi ; . : Oct., seven percent below Nov., 1948, 
according to the Monthly Industry This means that any improve- and 20 percent below the first 11 
Report on Leather by the Dept. of — ™ent in the demand for leather will months of 1948. The Middle Atlan- 
Commies. result in an almost immediate in- tic States were down nine, 13 and 

ii The Dept. report for Dec., 1949. crease in production. If all orders four percent respectively, the West 

oak finds tanners generally disappointed for Spring requirements are held up North Central down three, 40 and two 

all one fic. beatie production “pri. and placed with tanners within a short percent, the Pacific States off 31, 24, 

a marily because they believed the out- period, it will undoubtedly mean de- and 20 percent, and the South At- 

ae put would be greater as the Oct. layed deliveries for some of the lantic States down 18 percent, up one 

ae operations did not come up to expec- buyers.’ percent, and down 13 percent. 

cs ations Preliminary repre 250 Wipolesgie Sales Down 14%/, General Shoe To 

ry ally lower than in Nov. Wholesalers’ sales of shoes and Open Camden Plant 

ng “Although much of the pressure ther footwear during Nov., 1949. Operations at General Shoe Corp.’s 
against leather prices has eased in Were 14 percent below Oct. sales and new Camden, Tenn., plant will begin 

he recent weeks,” the report adds, “buy: 1] percent below Nov., 1948 totals. in a few days, according to an an- 

sel ers are concentrating most of their the Census Bureau reports. Based nouncement this week by Henry W. 

to purchases on the medium and cheaper on reports of 29 leading firms, which Boyd, Jr., president. The plant will 

re- grades. Tanneries are using such did $19,188,000 worth of business make a new line of children’s shoes 

*G raw materials as are available for during the month, sales for the first —_ under the trade name “Play Pals.” 

ng producing those grades in greatest 11 months of the year fell eight per- Production of the “Play Pals” is 

u- demand.” cent below the corresponding period being shifted from the firm’s plant at 

in The Dept. states that there appears of 1948. Centerville, Tenn., which will remain 

rT, to be limited stocks of finished leather End-of-month inventories of 22 re- open. Production is scheduled to be- 
in the hands of both producers and _ porting firms were placed at four per- gin at about 250 pairs daily with a 

in consumers. “Tanners have been cent above Oct., 1949, but four per- goal of 3,600 pairs per day. Marshall 

es very cautious and for many months — cent below Nov. a year ago. Re- B. Kerr, formerly assistant superin- 

ye have limited their operations to the vorted dollar value totaled $51,599,- tendent at Centerville, will be super- 

sh business on hand or immediately in 000. Ratio of stock to sales was intendent of the Camden plant. 
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e | DOLLAR SHORTAGES 
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p Meee They happen abroad. They happen every day right here 

a Meme inthe U.S.A.... because the supply of risk capital often 

i mame lacs behind the requirements of current volume levels. 

z Seen Crompton Factoring Service is ready to help meet this 

: problem — by financing distribution and sales. You get 

1 cash in advance for receivables...a steady flow of new 

. capital that fortifies the purchasing and productive powers of a 

business. 

: Crompton Factoring contributes to better operating results. You 

1 can plan activities better and cash in as you do the job. You are 

t set up financially for better service to customers. 


Crompton Factoring also eases the overhead problem — by taking 
over credits... risks and all. No chance of losing your capital on 


bad accounts. 


Get the complete story of Crompton Factoring for sound business 
growth. Get in touch with us today. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts 


@ Theise Bros. Co., shoe fabrics con- 
verters, has moved from 210 Lincoln 
St. to new offices at the first floor of 
212 Lincoln St. 


@ J. F. McElwain Shoe Co. has is- 
sued a statement announcing it is 
revising the production schedule at 
its Athol plant. Although no definite 
schedule has been set as yet, the com- 
pany referred to the “pronounced 
downward trend in per capita con- 
sumption of men’s and boys’ dress 
types of footwear.” 


@ Halroy Shoe Co., Boston, has filed 
answer in U. S. District Court to an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
recently filed against it. The com- 
pany admits that Theise Bros. Co., 
Boston, and Atlantic Cutting Die Co., 
Lynn, are creditors but denies that 
Irving Sax Co., Boston, is also a 
creditor. The company has asked for 
a hearing. 


@ Max Levin of Andover, former 
owner of Crystal Shoe Co., Law- 
rence, has been indicted by federal 
grand jury on charges of using the 
mails to defraud. He is charged 
with preparing and issuing false fi- 
nancial statements to make his busi- 
ness and credit appear better than 
they actually were. Involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed against 
Levin’s firm in May, 1948, and the 
firm was adjudicated bankrupt. 


New York 


@ The R. J. Vogel Co., importers and 
exporters, has moved to new offices 
at 21 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


@ E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York 
City, has leased a Canadian plant to 
make a diversified line of special 
chemicals for the leather and other 
industries. The plant is located near 
Whitby, a few miles from Toronto. 


@ La Valle, Inc., New York City, has 
shifted production of custom welts 
from its Bleeker Street manufac- 
turing unit to the plant of La Valle & 
Inc. at 632 Broadway. The Bleeker 
Street plant has been closed and 45 
employes given notices. It was opened 
last year to provide for production 
of the firm’s high-priced welts while 
the Broadway plant was converted 
to a lower priced line. 


® Knickerbocker Shoe Mfg. Co., New 

York City, has been assigned for the 

benefit of creditors to Irwin M. Ber- 

a. Arthur Ganz is president of the 
rm. 


® Creditors of Roebling Shoe Corp., 
New York City, have rejected a pro- 
posal for payment in full on the basis 
of 10 percent cash and the remainder 
at five percent monthly for 18 
months. Action was taken after a re- 
port found the firm’s total liabilities 
at $117,445. Further discussion has 
been scheduled. 
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New Jersey 


@ The Aristocrat Leather Products, 
Inc., New York City manufacturer 
of wallets, billfolds and other leather 
goods and novelties, has leased a 
building at 49-55 Liberty St., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 


® Total slaughter during Nov. 
amounted to 1,549,700 head as com- 
pared to 1,595,500 head in Oct. Total 
for the first 11 months of 1949 (in- 
cluding farm slaughter) was 16,840,- 
400, as against 17,035,200 head in 
the same period of 1948. 


@ Publicly reported dividends for 
the leather and textile industries com- 
bined showed a sharp drop from Nov. 
of a year ago. Payments in Nov. 1949 
were $6.3 million as against $10 mil- 
lion last year. For the three months 
ending Nov., 1949, dividends were 
$37 million against $51.2 million 
for that period in 1948. 


@ Chile has rationed leather stocks 
because 100 footwear firms were un- 
able to obtain leather at official prices 
allowed. 


@ An English shoe firm recently won 
an order from a Cleveland company 
for one million plastic-soled slippers 
worth $2 million, it is reported. 


® Czechoslovakia has made applica- 
tion for 10,000 sq, ft. of space to 
exhibit the country’s products at the 
First United International Trade Fair 
in Chicago, Aug. 7-19. Twenty-six 
Czech firms will exhibit a wide vari- 
ety of products including shoes and 
leather goods. 


@ Paraguay exported 7,231 metric 
tons of quebracho extract during the 
third quarter of 1949 as compared 
with 11,763 tons in the second quar- 
ter and 13,011 tons in the first quar- 
ter. Of the 32,005 tons exported in 
this time, 22,657 tons were shipped to 
the U. S. 


Missouri 


@ Feliman & Curme, midwest shoe 
chain with headquarters in Chicago, 
is closing its men’s and women’s store 
in St. Louis. The store has been in 
operation for the past 26 years. 


® San Loo, Inc., St. Louis manufac- 
turer of women’s playshoes, has filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
Federal Court. The company lists as- 
sets of $87,086 and liabilities of 
$126,042, it is reported. 


Arkansas 


@ Frolic Footwear, Inc., Jonesboro 
manufacturer of women’s medium 
cemented casuals, is presently ex- 
panding its manufacturing facilities 
and will provide jobs for an addi- 
tional 150 employes. A $20,000 plant 
addition is being financed by the 
Jonesboro Chamber of Commerce 
and additional equipment will cost 
another $30,000. 


California 

@® The West Coast Shoe Travelers 
Associates has scheduled its annual 
fall shoe showing for May 21-24 at 
the Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco. 


@ Paddies, Inc., was recently organ- 
ized by Thomas J. Ney and O. D. 
Minter to manufacture slippers in 
Venice. 


® Joyce of Puerto Rico, new division 
of Joyce, Inc., will soon offer a new 
men’s line featuring 10 styles, accord- 
ing to Robert D. Graffis, director of 
the unit’s sales. Prices at retail will 
range from $9 to $13 with stocks 
available by April 15. 


Illinois 

@ Charles E. Reed & Co. announce 
the removal of their plant and offices 
from 3227 Carroll Ave., Chicago, to 
4036 North Rockwell St., same city. 





Charles E. Rudd Dies 
Charles E. Rudd, 69, chairman of 


the board of directors of Hans Rees’ 
& Sons, Inc., New York belting 
leather tanners, died January 10 at 
the Montclair Hospital, Montclair, 
N. J. He had been chairman of the 
company’s board since 1945 at which 
time he retired as president of the 
concern. 

Mr. Rudd entered the business in 
1906, rose successively to positions 
of secretary, treasurer, vice-president 
and president, assuming the last- 
named post in 1936. He was vice- 
president in charge of operations at 
the Asheville, North Carolina, plant 
for 25 years. 

He was a graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, 
class of 1901, and was a member 
of the Yale Club of New York and 
of the Yale Engineering Association. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Emma Sands (Rees) Rudd; a son, 
John K., and a grandson, John Holley 
Rudd. 


NESFSA Banquet Success 


More than 1200 members and 
guests were present to enjoy a highly 
successful evening on Saturday, 
Jan. 8, when the New England Shoe 
Foremen and Superintendent’s Ass'n. 
held its sixth Annual Banquet at 
Boston’s Hotel Statler. The event, 
highlight of the year for the Associa- 
tion, was featured by a dinner and 
dancing followed by a full-evening’s 
program of entertainment. 

Some 20 members of the Super- 
intendent’s and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of New York attended the ban- 
quet as guests of the New England 
organization. Henry Meirs, former 
president of NESFSA, reported that 
Year Book advertising had set a 
new record, with last year’s total 
bettered by more than $2000. Chester 
Rodenbush was chairman of the ban- 
quet committee. 
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3 ways HYCAR puts more “SALE’in shoes! 


HEN it comes to giving shoes 
better and more saleable 
features, Hycar American rubber 
can really help you. For example: 


As a pigment binder in leather 
finishes, Hycar latex gives strong 
adhesion to leather fibers. And, 
with pigments normally used, its 
compatibility is excellent. 


For insoles and welting where 
paper is used, Hycar latex has many 
advantages. Hycar-impregnated 
paper is soft but strong—easy to 
work and handle. Hycar gives paper 
high resistance to oils, chemicals 
and aging .. . increases tear and 
wet strength. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE 


Hycar latex may be used safely, 
simply, easily. No vulcanization is 
required. No explosive solvents 
need be handled, nor are costly 
recovery systems required. 


For bonding soles to uppers for the 
life of the shoe, adhesives based on 
Hycar solutions are unsurpassed. 


Hyecar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Amercian Ruler 


L 


They resist the effects of water, oil, 
gasoline, sand and grit. They may 
be used to bond soles made of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber, plasti- 
cized polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
impregnated fabric, cork and rub- 
ber, etc., to uppers made from ny- 
lon, silk, polyvinyl sheeting, coated 
fabrics. 


Find out how Hycar can help 
improve your products or opera- 
tions — put more “sale” in shoes. 
For further information, please 
write Dept. HI-1, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


al and p + 
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Edison Sales Off 1%; 
Outlook Good For '50 

Sales of Edison Bros. Stores, oper- 
ating 213 retail shoe stores, totaled 
more than $74,000,000 in 1949, a de- 
cline of slightly more than one per- 
cent from 1948 sales, according te 
Harry Edison, president of the shoe 
chain. The drop was due primarily to 
lower unit prices on shoes and sub- 
stantially lower prices on hosiery 
which served to boost sales of the 
latter, Edison said. 

Despite higher operating costs in 
1949, Edison said the company an- 
ticipates that net operations in 1949 
will show up well, with inventories 
substantially lower than previous 
years. Too, that the balance sheet will 
again show a high state of liquidity. 

Outlook for shoe business in 1950 
is decidedly good, Edison stated. 
Good Christmas business and heavy 
consumer response to after-Christmas 
price reduction sales has given a fine 
impetus to 1950 sales. 


Women Now Outnumber 
Male Shoe Workers 


Women now make up at least 52 
percent of workers in the shoe manu- 
facturing industry, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of 
Commerce. In its Oct. employment 
report, the BLS found that of a total 
of 255,500 footwear workers ( except 
rubber) recorded in Sept., fully 131,- 
600 or 52 percent were women. 

The report includes a resumption 
of data on women in manufacturing 
industries, a study discontinued about 
30 months ago. In the rubber foot- 
wear industry, women represented 
about 12,400 or 48 percent of the 
total of 25,900 workers. 

However, women totaled only 5,900 
workers or 12 percent of the 49,200 
workers employed in the leather man- 
ufacturing industry. In “other leather 
products” fields, there were 45,200 
women or exactly 50 percent of the 
90,500 employed. 





Charge Violence At Fulton City 

Officials of Independent Leather 
Workers union denied charges of 
violence, force and intimidation made 
this week by the Tanners Association 
of Fulton County. The denial was 
issued after George H. Meyer, pres- 
ident of the Tanners Assn., declared 
that ‘‘fear is keeping the mills from 
opening.” 

Meyer said that workers wanted 
to return to the 17 Association tan- 
neries, closed since early summer in 
a strike-lockout. ‘“Many of the work- 
ers had the courage to come through 
the picket line,” he said. “To a man, 
they told us the fear of violence and 
the intimidation of the Communist 
leaders kept the others from talking 
things over with us. They themselves 
wanted to go to work.” 

Association officers revealed they 
were planning criminal action against 
“those who threatened violence.” An 
attempt may be made to open the 17 
idle tanneries, they said. Meantime, 
Clarence H. Carr, president of the 
union, announced that work had been 
resumed at the McKay Leather Co. 
in Johnstown following ratification 
of a new contract. He said full scale 
production at the plant, only one of 
18 Association members to come to 
terms with the union, would begin 
shortly. (L&S, Jan. 7). 


Publish IFWLU History 

Publication of “The History of 
the Fur & Leather Workers Union”’, 
a 600-page volume written by Dr. 
Philip Foner, within the next few 
weeks has been announced by Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers 
Union, CIO. The book tells the story 
of IFLWU from its early attempts 
to organize, its activities in both the 
fur and leather industry, to its pres- 
ent position in the industry. 


End Vanity Shoe Strike 

Employes of Vanity Shoe Co., 
Lynn, returned to work this week 
after a week-long strike resulting 
from failure of company and union 
officials to agree on a 1950 contract. 
Both the firm and Local 2, United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, ac- 
cepted terms proposed at an arbitra- 


LABOR NIE 





tion meeting held at the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

The 125 employes of the plant 
failed to return to work on Jan. 3 
after the union charged a satisfac- 
tory price had not been set for a 
high grade shoe. The company was 
the only Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturer, in which USWA is bargain- 
ing agent, which did not sign a 1950 
contract before the Jan. 3 deadline. 


Seek New Hubbard Contract 


Officials of the Eagle Shoe Work- 
ers, independent union at Hubbard 
Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H., met with 
company officials last week to con- 
sider a new contract for 1950. Union 
representatives said the company was 
seeking to reduce present wage scales, 
but that they would counter with a 
proposal for an increase in view of 
continued high living costs. 


End Billig Strike 

Signing of a new contract last 
week by officials of Billig Shoe Co., 
Peckville, Pa., and Local 13164, Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers, ended 
a four-week strike by the firm’s 250 
employes. The strike began Dec. 6 
after the union demanded a 10-cent 
hourly wage increase and additional 
benefits. 

The new agreement provided for 
an unchanged wage rate, a vacation 
schedule, immediate adjustment of 
grievances, and improved working 
conditions. No termination date was 
announced for the contract. 


Dismiss Craddock-Terry Suit 


Dismissal of a $8090 suit brought 
by the Govt. against the Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, Va., 
on an allegation that the firm has 
violated the child labor laws, has 
been affirmed by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals in Richmond. The appeals 
court ruled that the evidence sub- 
stantiated findings of the Lynchburg 
District Court that the firm did not 
knowingly hire youths under 16 years 
of age in the manufacture of Army 
shoes under Govt. contracts during 
the war. 
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SOCIEDAD FORESTAL DE PUERTO GUARANI, S. A. 


PUERTO GUARANI, PARAGUAY 
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IMEX CORPORATION 





1528 WALNUT STREET 
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For electroplating 
Bleaching leather, straw, For metal polishes 
cork; leather tanning 


GENERAL CHEMICAL—+the reliable, convenient source 


Wherever Oxalic Acid is used, General Chemical’s product has long 
BASIC CHEMICALS been preferred. First, for its purity and the uniformity of its crystal 
Saainar manera size. Second, for its ready availability from General’s network of 
producing and distributing points in industrial centers from coast 
to coast. 

This combination of consistent quality plus ready availability 
contributes much to the efficient and economical operations of many 
users. It can mean much to you too. For 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY your needs . . . specify General Chemical Sieroiniie Matinadeae dake 


Oxalic Acid, and be sure! 99.5% C2H2Ox * 2H:0 


GRADE: Colorless needle crystals thru 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany « Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport 
Buffalo * Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland * Denver « Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Minneapolis « New York « Philadelphia » Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisco « Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
tn Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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KOREON 


ACTIVE INGREDIENT: Basic Chromic Sulfate. 


DESCRIPTION: Slightly hygroscopic, dark green, small, non-crys- 
e 


talline, rounded granules. Bulk density averages 70 





* lb. per cu. ft. Two grades: 

‘ ® Koreon M, about 33% basicity (Schorlem- 
e mer) and 24% Cr2Os. 

° ® Koreon X, about 52% basicity and 25% 
: Cr2Os. 

oe 


USES: Chrome tanning of hides by the one-bath process. Insolubili- 


’ zation and stabilization of proteins and other organic 
: substances. 
e 
e 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS: Bags—75 Ib. net. Fibre drums—about a oe 


325 |b. net. 


Sodium Bichromate—Potassinm Bichromate 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 












| 

MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. of AMERICA, Dept. LS iINSOLUBLIZATION 
| 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. OF PROTEINS 
| Please send me free copy-of-Kereon, One-Bath Chrome Tan for Leather." 

Serial No. 54. 
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Process Engineering in The Leather Industry’ 


HIS presentaton is concerned 

with an example of Process En- 
gineering in the Leather Industry. 
The plant necessary to the enterprise 
is the first thing to consider. Here 
two major problems present them- 
selves: First, the selection of a site 
for the plant; second, a design for 
the plant itself. 

Our experience convinces us that 
a number of factors are essential to 
a proper site, some of which are com- 
mon to sites for many industries, 
some of which are unusual. I would 
list them as follows: 


Choosing The Site 
1. A geographical location which 


takes into account nearness both to 
source of raw materials and to mar- 


kets or points of consumption for . 


finished product. This requires that 
due thought be given to the historical 
pattern of the industry and to the 
probable trends of the future. The 
sole leather industry should be a good 
lesson on that point. Originally es- 
tablished near the source of native 
tannins in the Eastern mountains 
where the hides could be processed 


*Condensed and reprinted from The Journal of 
the American Leather Chemists Assn. 


By R. H. Richards 


International Shoe Company 


The story of how a modern upper leather nag 
was planned, built and put into operation wit 
new efficiencies and economies. 


almost in transit from the Western 
cattle states and points of slaughter 
to the shoe manufacturing centers on 
the Eastern seaboard, the industry is 
now at a distinct disadvantage from 
the standpoint of geographical eco- 
nomics. Much shoe manufacturing 
has moved to the Midwest and South, 
the supply of native tannins has been 
greatly depleted and substantial cost 
disadvantages have appeared as a 
result. A recent study of one of our 
own sole leather tanneries indicates 
that the saving in freight costs alone 
due to a better location, if capitalized 
on a twenty-year basis, would build 
a million and a half dollar plant. 

2. Adequate rail transportation. 

3. Adequate highway facilities. 

4, A plentiful and proper water 
supply. 

5. A stream of sufficient volume 
of minimum flow at a pollution level 
that will minimize probable future 
pollution problems. 

6. Sufficient acreage above flood 
levels for location of buildings and 
sufficient acreage at or near stream 
side for primary effluent treatment 
purposes and long-term accumulation 


i . 
4 Sen Baile 


of solids. This requirement is one 
which is important to a degree that 
cannot be overemphasized. Some 
segments of our own industry as well 
as segments of many others are liv- 
ing in a Fool’s Paradise when they 
attempt to shrug off the future eco- 
nomic dangers inherent in stream 
pollution. The problem is no longer 
one which can be set aside lightly as 
being something the politicians and 
bureaucrats like to use as a club. 

7. The need for an adequate sup- 
ply of cheap power. 

8. A labor market area which is 
composed of elements who still be- 
lieve in the dignity of work and the 
sanctity of fair play is essential. This 
need not be an area in which so-called 
leather making skills are at hand. 

9. A community in which there 
can exist a friendly and cooperative 
spirit between the great majority of 
the citizens and the company which 
proposes to establish the operation 
will go a long way toward establish- 
ment and maintenance of satisfactory 
public relations. 

10. A state and local tax structure 
which will admit of reasonable costs 





Above—Aerial view of the Bolivar tannery. The flat roof portion at the extreme left is the hide storage refrigerator. Building next to 
the parking lot in the foreground is the administration building connected with the sorting and shipping room through a covered ramp. 


In the upper background can be seen the two primary settling basins for effluent treatment. 
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and will not be based on a philosophy 
of sticking the company is an import- 
ant requirement. 

11. A location on the leeward side 
of town from prevailing winds will 
partially eliminate future odor nuis- 
ance problems. 


The Bolivar Tannery 

Against this background I should 
like to introduce to you the Bolivar, 
Tennessee tannery. It is located 70 
miles east of Memphis. 

The Southeastern states have been 
steadily increasing in beef cattle pro- 
duction since the middle 1930’s and 
Memphis boasts of being one of the 
gateways to that territory. In addi- 


tion it is easily accessible to the hide 


supply of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, ° 


and the other Southwestern hide pro- 
ducing states. The leather produced 
at Bolivar is cut principally by shoe 
factories located in Missouri, Illinois, 
Arkansas, and Kentucky. 

While the tannery is located on a 
branch line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, this railroad connects with 
two other roads at Jackson, Tennes- 
see, 28 miles north, and with five 
additional ones at Memphis. 

Highway U. S. 64 a main east-west 
highway, running from Raleigh, 
North Carolina, to Santa Fe; Mexico, 
and U. S. Highway 45 running from 
Canada to the Gulf, intersect a few 





Above—View of bate and pickle vats with blue sorting in background. 


Above—View of splitting department. The type of building construction is well illus- 


trated by this photograph. 
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miles east of Bolivar. Numerous In- 
terstate truck lines ply both these 
highways furnishing direct overnight 
service to such points as St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

The water supply between the Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi rivers from 
Southern Kentucky down through 
West Tennessee and into Northern 
Mississippi is apparently boundless. 

The wells at the tannery are of the 
artesian type and will flow at about 
75 to 100 gallons per minute without 
pumps. The water is exceptionally 
soft for well water, running about 4 
to 5 grains of hardness per gallon 
and has a uniform temperature of 
about 65° Fahrenheit the year round. 
It carries traces of ferrous iron to the 
extent of two to four parts per million 
which is readily removed by continu- 
ous flow units using compressed air 
and dolomite filters. Cost of treat- 
ment is therefore almost negligible. 

One corner of the site borders the 
Hatchie River, which has been me- 
tered for flow by the Federal Govern- 
ment right at the corner of the prop- 
erty since 1929, The lowest recorded 
flow during that period was equiva- 
lent to a rate of approximately 50,- 
000.000 gallons per 24 hour period. 
With a calculated effluent of approxi- 
mately 500,000 gallons per operating 
day, this assures the tannery of at 
least a 100 to 1 dilution of effluent 
each twenty-four hours. Discharge is 
directly from company property into 
the stream, a distinct advantage in 
forestalling any complication with 
other landowners. 

Total area of the site amounts to 
175 acres, about 75 acres well above 
flood levels and the balance being 
more or less submarginal type land. 

Power is purchased from T.V.A. 
While publicity leads many to believe 
that this is extraordinarily cheap 
power, it is about on a par with com- 
mercial power in the St. Louis area, 
at least in the quantities in which it 
is consumed at the tannery. 

The labor market is exceptional. 
The tannery is the only industry of 
substance in the entire country, which 
has a population of approximately 
25,000, about one-fourth negro and 
three-fourths white. The location was 
decided on at the urgent invitation 
of the people in the community and 
the plant was, therefore, not thrust 
upon them. 

The tax structure both in the state 
and locality is reasonable. 


Functional Design 
The design of the plant itself is 
entirely functional, although aesthetic 
features have been built into it par- 
ticularly through balance of design 
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TANNERY FINISHES SUPREME 


Produced under close laboratory control and of correct formulas for 
every type of leather, HABU-COAT Tannery Finishes afford superior, 
uniform results. They're custom made to your exact requirements ... 


for quality control. 


_.. Y SHOE 


All Leather Finishes by HADLEY’S are compounded to give that better 
‘YY GARMENT 


feel, flexibility, and tightness to your leathers. This means you may 
standarize on HADLEY Finishes for a high standard of results. vy GLOVE 


PIGMENT FINISHES + ANILINE FINISHES + TOP COATS + BINDERS {/ LUGGAGE 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT Y UPHOLSTERY 


IN MILWAUKEE 
ARNOLD FLAGG 
4125 PROSPECT AVE. 
Phone: EDgewood 2-3171 


518 CALVARY AVENUE oe e ST. LOUIS 15, 








and simplicity of line. Certain defi- 
nite objectives determined the design: 

1. Elimination of the handling 
costs inherent in multiple-floor opera- 
tion. 

2. Provision for relieving bottle- 
necks which might occur in the fu- 
ture either through changes in proc- 
essing techniques or growing out of 
errors in floor space calculations of 
the original layout. 

3. Provisions for storage of ma- 
terial and supplies at the point of con- 
sumption rather than in central stocks. 

4. Pipe-line flow of goods in 
process in order to eliminate unpro- 
ductive trucking and handling of 
goods. 

5. The passing system from oper- 
ation to operation in order to elim- 
inate the use of service labor. 

6. Provision for maximum light 
and ventilation. 

7. Machine layout and arrange- 
ment conducive to later use of con- 
veyors where found economically de- 
sirable. 


iy 
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8. The exclusive use of open 
rather than closed waste channels, 
and other features conducive to good 
housekeeping. 

9. Truck and rail service to all 
points of materials storage and con- 
sumption. 

10. Adoption of lagooning method 
of effluent treatment. 


U-Shape Building 

In design the building is one floor 
at car level and truck height. It is 
made up of three wings in a U 
shape, about 750 feet on the outside 
of each wing, a total of about four- 
tenths of a mile around the outside 
wall. When the superintendent makes 
one complete round trip through all 
the various departments, starting 
from his office and returning to that 
point, he has walked almost exactly 
one mile. 

The manufacturing space is 50 feet 
wide and is all clear floor area. Stor- 
age of materials and auxiliary serv- 
ices are taken care of in small wings. 


~ 





View of sorting and shipping department with office building in background. 





The machine layout is such as to 
minimize unproductive handling of 
stock so that in effect the passing sys- 
tem of the production line has been 
the principal aim in arranging stock 
flow. Hides enter one end of the U 
and leather comes out the other end. 

Architecturally, the building is ex- 
ceptional. It is functionally designed; 
that is, the process was laid out and 
the building constructed around it. 
It has those elements of beauty which 
derive from simplicity of line, sweep 
of wall and roof areas and symmetry 
of proportion. 

The storage and auxiliary service 
wings are all connected to that wall 
of the building which forms the in- 
side of the U. The entire outside wall 
line is uninterrupted by openings or ir- 
regularities except for one hide house 
door. Furthermore, none of the roof 
structure or other superstructure rests 
on the side walls. The side walls are 
entirely of the so-called apron variety. 
If it should be found, therefore, at 
any time that a particular part of the 
plant is lacking in adequate floor area, 
an extension to that portion of the 
plant from the outside wall could 
easily be made at any point without 
interruption to the flow of goods 
through the plant and without inter- 
ference with operations in any re- 
spect. 

The building is only 50 feet in 
width and almost half a mile in length. 
This width was adopied because it 
appeared to be about the optimum 
from the standpoint of cost if the idea 
of clear floor areas unimpeded by 
columns or posts was to be carried 
out and if the idea of maximum day- 
light and cross ventilation were to be 
achieved. This particular type of con- 
struction is nicely suited to the cli- 
mate and to the area in which the 
plant is located and might not be 
practically applicable to those cli- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CAMPOS Y QUEBRACHALES PUERTO SASTRE, S. A. 
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OW Serves American Industry 


EPSOM SALT, tech. 


Epsom salt is used in the dyeing 
and printing of textiles. 





Epsom salt assists in the tanning 
of sole leather. 








It is a bleach stabilizer in paper 
making. 





“Order from Dow” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or telephone the nearest DOW branch office 


(01 aeRO ar rer MAin 3085 New York......... PLaza 7-8300 
Boston......... HUbbard 2-4890 _— Philadelphia. . . Rittenhouse 6-2280 
CHIEGGO: «.....6.5:6. Financial 6-4221 . 

SUOUIRSS 35 ox ote N 4977 
—... ea Oe vepieinpiie 
MME ile cease TRinity 2-8186 Sa” Francisco. . . . GArfield 1-8323 
Houston......... CHarter 4-3506 Sates. = sevice wars SEnaca 6488 
Los Angeles......... TUcker 3181 Washington....... REpublic 6608 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto....... ELgin 9208 
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Epsom Salt, technical, has extensive indus- 
trial applications in a variety of processes. 
It is employed, to list only a few industries, 
in the ceramic, explosive, match and 


fertilizer industries. 


Look to Dow to satisfy your needs. 


Some Other 
Major Dow Products: 


ANILINE 

PHENOL 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 








CHEMICALS 
INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY — 
AND AGRICULTURE ce 




















NONE 
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A Charles T. Potts, manager of the 


St. Louis office of the Armstrong 
Cork Co. Industrial Division, has been 
named manager of the firm’s Shoe 
Products. He succeeds H. C. Stouffer 
who has resigned. Potts has been with 
the company since 1935. E. M. 
Keener, former salesman resident in 
Pittsburgh, will become St. Louis Dis- 
trict Manager while J. George Oster- 
tag, Philadelphia salesman, will take 
over the Pittsburgh territory. C. W. 
_ has been assigned to Philadel- 
phia. 


A Ben Burnis has joined Bickford 
Shoe Co., Boston, as packing room 
foreman. 


A Charles Dorsue is now superin- 
tendent of Jamey Shoe Co., new 
Nashua, N. H., firm. Also with the 
firm are Jack Gilman, cutting room 
foreman; Jack Arenofsky, stitching 
room foreman; and Leon LaPierre, 
stockfitting room foreman. 


A Ben Magnus is no longer super- 
intendent of B & W Footwear Co., 
but has taken a similar position at 
Dine Shoe Corp., Wakefield, Mass. 


A I. David Izen has been named man- 
ager of the Du-Val Leather Products 
Division of the Du-Val Associated 
Cos., Ltd. 


A Edgar L. Akerman is now covering 
Iowa and Nebraska for W. L. Kreid- 
er’s Sons Mfg. Co., Inc., Palmyra, Pa. 
George Cejka is handling Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North and South Da- 
kota. Both territories were formerly 
covered by the late A. W. O’Meara. 


A John E. Sloane, H. E. Kingman 
and Leonard Spangenberg have been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Douglas Shoe Co. Sloane is a trustee 
of Thomas Alva Edison Institute and 
formerly chairman of the New Jersey 
State Planning Board. Kingman is 
president of Brown Bag Filling Ma- 
chine Co. and Spangenberg is presi- 
dent of United Stores Corp. 


A Jack M. Tate, of Johnston & Mur- 
phy Shoe Co., has been installed as 
president of the West Coast Shoe 
Travelers Associates. Other officers 
named were Porter T. Jones, E. E. 
Taylor Corp., first vice president; 
Jack Evans, Selby Shoe Co., second 
vice president; and Dave Klinesmith, 
secretary-treasurer. 


A Morris L. Silverstein has resigned 
as president of Mutual Shoe Co., New 
York City women’s shoe wholesaler, 
upon advice of his physician, Samuel 
J. Friedman, formerly treasurer, has 
taken his place as president; and Ben- 
jamin Brown, formerly secretary, is 
now secretary-treasurer. 


A Gustavus J. Esselen has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the United 
States Testing Co., Inc. Dr. Esselen 
will also continue active in direction 
of the Esselen Research Division of 
the U. S. Testing Co. He is known 
as an authority on cellulose chemistry. 
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A Sidney F. Cook, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Massebesic plant of 
International Shoe Co. in Manchester, 
N. H., has been named superintendent 
of the firm’s Newport plant, replacing 
Edward F. Barrett. Barrett, who has 
held the post for the past five years, 
will remain with the company in a 
new position, it is reported. 


A Jack Labovitz and Leo Marrs, 
graduating students in the School of 
Leather and Tanning Technology, 
Pratt Institute, have been named to 
receive scholarships established by 
Rohm & Haas Co. The scholarships 
are intended to assist outstanding stu- 
dents entering the leather industry. 


a Joseph Starr, president, and Ben- 
jamin Goldsmith, treasurer of the 
bankrupt Mackey-Starr, Inc., New 


York City, have joined Dorina, Inc., 
also in New York, as general super- 
intendent and general sales manager, 
respectively. Salvatore Cangemi is 
president of the Dorina firm, which 
has acquired lasts and patterns of 
Mackey-Starr. 


A Stanley E. Hultgren, Mutual Shoe 
Mfg. Co., has been elected president 
of the Shoe Travelers’ Assn. of Chi- 
cago. Robert Newell of Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Co. and Kdgerton Shoes was 
named vice president and Gene 
Bailey of Adams Bros. was re-elect2d 
secretary-treasurer. 


A Miss Shirley J. Orens has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Car- 
lisle Shoe Co. She has been associated 
with the firm’s New York office for 
the past three years. 
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414 PAGES 
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every-day leather 
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tanning... 
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@ August C. Orthmann is president of the Orthmann 
Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, consulting 
chemists to the Tanning and Allied Industries. He has 
conducted and supervised ianning operations on all types 
of leathers. He has developed formulas which have re- 
sulted in greater yield, increased production, and a 
higher quality of leather. His personal reference library 
contains more than 2,000 volumes. This, combined with 
years of actual experience and research makes Mr. 
Orthmann’s new work, “Tanning Processes,” a source 
of information that can Le acquired only during a life- 
time in the tannery. 


All this experience, formulae, data, and essential in- 
formation is summarized in “Tanning Processes.” It is a 
liberal, practical education invaluable to everyone en- 
gaged in the making and merchandising of leather. 


Published by THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Give your shoes a good break with UNITED FINISHES 





ly takes flexible upper leather finishes to keep shoes 
looking salable after “try-ons” at the fitting stool. 


Finishes that break well and are durable can be blended by United 
Finishing Specialists ... experienced men who can first 
analyze leathers, then assist your finishing department in 


producing the desired results. 


As many manufacturers have discovered, it pays to call upon 
such a specialist because you can have confidence in his 
recommendations. It pays in other ways, too, for often the 
United Finishing Specialist can show you a method or a material 
that will make possible substantial savings in finishing. To 


find out in your case, just call the nearest United branch office. 
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One Half Billion Dollars In Lost Shoe Sales 


Shoe sales are lagging that much behind disposable 
consumer incomes. The industry's share of the 
consumer's dollar continues steadily downward. 
Can the "trend" be changed? 


st shoe industry is being sharply 
divided into two schools. The 
first group contends that shoe con- 
sumption (hence sales and produc- 
tion) will hold to the traditional pat- 
tern of three pairs per capita. Its 
thesis is supported by some 50 years 
of statistics showing the shoe con- 
sumption pattern as holding at, or a 
shade above or below, three pairs 
annually. 

The second group, more recent in 
its organization and growing rapidly 
in membership, contends that the 
“saturation point” theory of the first 
group is a state of mind rather than 
a state of fact. Instead of using 
population as the pivot for consump- 
tion, sales and production, it uses 
national or consumer income as its 
axis, believing that shoe sales have 
not kept pace with consumer pur- 
chasing power; and if selling pace 
were stepped up, then shoe consump- 
tion would increase appreciably. 


Income Ratio Theory 


While everyone is familiar with 
the arguments of the first group— 
that nothing can or will appreciably 
alter the traditional “stability” of 
shoe consumption — the contentions 
of the more recent group are not so 
well known, but nevertheless present 
a persuasive case. 

The group advocating the “sta- 
bility” theory contends the industry 
is getting its “normal” share of the 
consumer’s spendable dollar if the 
average consumer purchases three 
pairs of shoes annually. The oppos- 
ing group shows, however, that less 
of the consumer’s spendable dollar 
is going for shoes. In short, while 
there has been a vast increase in 
purchasing power, there has been no 
proportionate increase in unit shoe 
sales. Thus, the industry is actually 
losing sales, getting a suwb-normal 
share of the spendable dollar. 

For instance, in the 12-year period, 
1929-41, the percentage of consumer 
expenditures going for shoes averaged 
1.93 annually. In the four-year pe- 
riod, 1946-49, it decreased to 1.80. 
But more significant is the steady 
decline of this percentage during the 
past four years: 1946, 1.91; 1947, 
1.82; 1948, 1.72; 1949, 1.65 (esti- 
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mated). In short, while the national 
economy and consumer purchasing 
power are expanding, unit shoe sales 
are virtually standing still. 


Total disposable personal income 
after taxes in 1949 is estimated at 
$195 billions. With the shoe indus- 
try to get an estimated 1.65 percent 
of this income, the industry’s share 
will amount to about $3.217 billions. 
But supposing the industry has main- 
tained its prewar (1929-41) annual 
average share of 1.93 percent. Its 
total share would have amounted 
this year to $3.762 billions, or about 
one half billion dollars more than 
it will actually realize. This is a half 
billion dollars in “lost” sales. Or, to 
put it another way, the shoe indus- 
try’s sales are a half billion dollars 
behind the pace of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


Still Declining 


It is interesting to note that the 
percentage of disposable consumer 
income spent for shoes in 1949 (1.65) 
is the lowest in the past 30 years. 
Nor is the end of this decline yet in 
sight. Practically all economists see 
a constant rise ahead annually in 
consumer incomes or _ purchasing 
power. If we are to resign ourselves 
to the “stable consumption” theory, 
then we are certain to see a steady 
decline in the percentage of consumer 
expenditures going for shoes as other 
articles get a larger share. That is, 
if shoe consumption stands still 
while purchasing power and incomes 
rise, we can well see expenditures for 
footwear dropping below one percent 
for the first time in the industry’s his- 
tory. And this could well occur 
within the next five years. 


In 1941, with a national income 
of $103 billions and consumer ex- 
penditures of $82.3 billions we pro- 
duced a half billion pairs of shoes. 
But in 1949, with national income 
more than doubled to $226 billions 
and consumer expenditures also more 
than twice the 1941 level (up to $178 
billions) we fell back to an output 
of 460,000,000 pairs. Ironically, we 
called the latter a “normal” output. 
Thus the relation between increased 


consumer spending and shoe sales is 
incongruous. The former is far out- 
pacing the latter, 


Is There An Answer? 


We thus see two convincing argu- 
ments meeting head on: one present- 
ing its “conclusive evidence” of the 
three-pairs-per-capita pattern cover- 
ing a full half century of the indus- 
try, and contending that any appre- 
ciable increase in sales can come 
about only in ratio to the increase 
in population. The other contending 
that consumer incomes or purchas- 
ing power are just as much, if not 
more, a sales motivating force as 
population. 

The trend of intra-industry think- 
ing appears to be away from the 
former and more in favor of the 
latter. Some of it is psychological— 
the preference of human nature to 
lean more toward the optimistic than 
the pessimistic. However, the fact 
that other essential items such as 
clothing and food are getting an in- 
creasing share of the consumer dol- 
lar does indicate that basic items such 
as footwear need not be resigned to 
a “saturation point,” that there can 
be a closer ratio between purchasing 
power and unit sales, 

Arno Johnson, vice-president and 
research director of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., recently pointed out 
that on the basis of per capita real 
income, using the annual average of 
the 1936-40 period, we should now 
be selling 4.6 pairs per capita, or 
46 percent more than the current 3.15 
pairs. 

Even if a compromise were to be 
made at four pairs, the total output 
would amount to around 600,000,000 
pairs, or an increase of nearly 150,- 
000,000 pairs for a dollar increase 
(at factory price per pair) totalling 
a half billion dollars. 

Unfortunately, the only way in- 
creased sales can be made by shoe 
firms is by taking business away from 
other producers. In a limited con- 
sumer market sales gains are made 
only by virtue of some one else’s 
loss. The vulnerability of the in- 
dustry is shown by the Bureau of 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Nopcolene fatliquors have been specially 
formulated to do double duty: give excellent 
surface lubrication, and permit closely controlled 
penetration. Thus they enable you to obtain 
leather with any degree of surface feel, temper, 
hand, break and stretch you desire. 

And since they combine cationic-nonionic 
emulsifiers with raw oils, these outstanding fat- 
liquors afford the fulling properties of soap-oil 
fatliquors plus the ease of handling of sulfated 
oils. 

Note, too, these added advantages—which 
serve not only to emphasize the superiority of 
Nopcolenes, but spell profit for you: 

NOPCOLENES 

—are moisture free, resulting in sav- 
ings in freight costs, handling and 
storage 
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—are readily soluble, mix instantly 
with water 


—are always uniform. 


Write now for full information about 
Nopcolenes, the fatliquors that do a complete 
job. Working instructions are yours for the 
asking. You'll quickly prove for yourself that 
these exceptional leather lubricants are unsur- 
passed—provide a sure. means of making your 
good leather better. 


Nopco Tanning Specialties Include: 


Fatliquors for every type leather 
Leather Sponging Compounds 
Alum Stable Oils and Other Specialty Items 


Nopco Oils make good leather better 





RESEARCH 





NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
Branches: Boston e Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Cal. 


*Nopcolene is a Registered Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 
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One Half Billion... 


(Concluded from page 23) 


Internal Revenue figures revealing 
that during the 16 prewar years 
1926-41, about 50 percent of the in- 
dustry’s producers operated at a loss 
or without profit, Even in the record- 
breaking shoe output year of 1941, 
29 percent of the manufacturers were 
deficit producers, and in the depres- 
sion year of 1932 the figure sky- 
rocketed to 73 percent. An industry 
with such an obviously flabby under- 
belly needs radical treatment. 


Has the industry allowed consum- 
ers to take their shoes for granted? 
Is it lacking in the imagination and 
selling initiative to provide fresh 
buying incentives that will increase 
consumption? Has it resigned bet- 
ter salesmanship and creative ability 
to other industries making products 
that are luring consumer dollars away 
from footwear? What is the Ameri- 
can public doing with the $110 bil- 
lions more in spendable money it is 
earning today over 1941? The money 
is being spent. Countless other prod- 
ucts have shown vast sales and con- 
sumption increases. All except shoes. 
Who has the answer to these ques- 
tions? 

It is very possible that very many 
—perhaps most—shoe manufacturers 
could profitably indulge in consumer 
market studies. The same goes for 
retail shoe distributors. The indus- 
try needs to probe for the answer to 
the question: why do consumers stop 
buying shoes after they’ve bought 
three pairs? 


The fact that many shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers succeed in show- 
ing a steady increase in sales demon- 
strates that producing the right kind 
of product plus the service backed by 
fresh selling techniques can produce 
results. This does not mean that the 
pattern of consumption is changed. 
It does show that consumers are quite 
conscious of footwear and will re- 
spond to certain stimuli. Convert 
these into mass stimuli created by 
the industry as a whole and it might 
bust the bubble of the “saturation 
point” theory. 


—_.———. 


Process Engineering ... 
(Continued from page 15) 


mates where a long heating season 
must be taken into account. 


The importance of good housekeep- 
ing as contributing to high quality 
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More than forty 


years’ experience 
in the manufacture of 
Fatliquors, Dyestuffs and 
Chemical Specialties of 
every type for the 
Leather Trade. 


a LN ee 


Main Office and Works: 


3240 GRACE AVENUE « NEW YORK 6/7, N.Y. 


Branches: PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO + GLOVERSVILLE « MONTREAL 





DYEWOOD AND TANNING EXTRACTS 


Sumac felt) sJae(4i le) Gambier 


Fustic Myrabolam  Hypernic 


Hematine Wattle Tannic Acid 





YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 75 YEARS 


THE J. S$. YOUNG COMPANY 2701 BOSTON ST. BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


PATERSON, N J. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and low cost is generally recognized. 
Elimination of multiple levels of oper- 
ation, use of open drains, absence of 
fire-walls, and other types of parti- 
tions, straight wall lines with few 
corners—these are some of the fea- 
tures of design which aid substan- 
tially in maintaining a high degree of 
orderliness and cleanliness in plant 
operation. 


Handling Methods 


One of the major problems en- 
countered in the establishment of any 





new tannery now or in the future, 
regardless of location, is effluent han- 
dling and treatment. To date we are 
convinced that the lagooning method 
of treatment is both the most effective 
and the least expensive where the 
physical facilities are such as to per- 
mit its use. 

The way in which the problem has 
been approached at Bolivar leads us 
to believe that not only will we suc- 
ceed in adding practically no pollu- 
tion load to the Hatchie river, but 
that there is a better than even chance 
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ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS 
4103 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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CHAMPION PAP 
ano FIBRE CO 

(CANTON DIVISION) 
CANTON, NO. CAROLINA — 


‘SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
















ARTHUR C. TRASK 
& SONS CORP. 
41 TREMONT ST. 

BOSTON 











that what we add to the Hatchie river 
will actually tend to increase the food 
supply for the fish life. 

From the personnel end, applica- 
tions were taken over a period of sev- 
eral months from established resi- 
dents of Hardeman county. At this 
time we have had over 1,000 applica- 
tions from which to select approxi- 
mately 200 employes. A very thor- 
ough screening of applicants has 
therefore been possible. 

The supervisory staff had been se- 
lected when one of the three tanneries 
at Wood River was closed in January 
1946. Only eight men were sent into 
the new plant from outside the county. 
They were the superintendent, the 
office and personnel manager, three 
foremen, two assistant foremen, and 
the engineer. 

A very careful job evaluation plan 
was worked out, and a plan of pay- 
ment which I would describe as a 
flexible task system was evolved. A 
comprehensive program of public and 
community relations was devised. A 
carefully conceived and executed in- 
duction program was worked out. 
The reception of these programs by 
both supervisory staff and employes 
has been gratifying. 

This tannery was designed as a 
general line upper leather plant. It 
works hides and skins from 15 pounds 
green-salted-weight up; produces 
dress, sport, workshoe, and lining 
types in a full line of colors, weights, 
grades, and sizes. This method of 
operation is one which we have 
adopted in our upper leather tanneries 
during the last few years. 

In order to achieve this generalized 
production, we do more than a nor- 
mal amount of sorting in the hide 
house. We then attempt to handle our 
beamhouse and tanning process oper- 
ations so as to give us a stock in the 
blue which in subsequent operations 
can be modified through control of 
retanning, fatliquoring, drying, and 
finishing to produce those character- 
istics in the finished leather which 
seem best to satisfy consumer de- 
mand. 

During the first eight or ten months 
of operation our tanners and other 
technical men took a terrific beating 
in getting this plant into operation. 
However, the experience has been 
such that we look forward with con- 
fidence to a period of operation in 
which we will profit by the techniques 
of control which so far as our tan- 
neries are concerned have been de- 
veloped out of the struggle to get this 
plant on a sound operating basis. 
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rinkle-Free Toe Linings — 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 








BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 
toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 





toe linings are permanently secure... in one style or one hun} 

dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution Box TOE S 

to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 

lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 

good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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Adjust Alkalinity of Unhairing 


Solutions with Hooker Sharpeners 





T. get the best results from your unhairing opera- 
tions, you must control the alkalinity of your solu- 
tion. Regulating the potential alkalinity to optimum 
conditions gives you stronger, cleaner, better 


grained leathers. 


With Hooker Sharpeners, you can do just that— 
adjust the pH to the precise point you want. The 
following equations are representative of the ioniza- 
tion equilibriums by use of sodium sulfide and 
sodium sulfhydrate. 


Potential Potential 
Sodium Caustic Calcium 
Sulfide Lime (in water) Soda Sulfhydrate 


9Nass + Ca(OH). T. 4NaOH + Ca(HS)2 


Potential Potential 
Sodium Caustic Calcium 
Sulfhydrate Lime (in water) Soda Sulfhydrate 


2NaSH + Ca(OH), 2NaOH + Ca(HS)2 


As you can see, for an equal amount of calcium 
sulfhydrate produced in solution, sodium sulfide 
makes available twice the potential alkalinity that 
sodium sulfhydrate supplies. 


You can use Hooker Caustic Soda, Sodium Sulfide 
or Sodium Sulfhydrate for regulating potential alka- 
linity, selecting the chemicals and proportions to 
suit your specific requirements. With Hooker 
Sharpeners, too, you can be sure of the uniformly 
high quality that makes for smoother operations 
and dependable results time after time. 


For a detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker 
chemicals in the leather industry, write on your 
letterhead for these bulletins: 


No. 503—Studies in Unhairing, By E. R. Theis 
and M. O. Ricker 


No. 500—Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate for the 
Leather Industry 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
TACOMA, WASH. 






CAUSTIC SODA 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
SODIUM TETRASULFIDE 
SODIUM SULFIDE 








HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
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ORTHIVANN 
LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and al/—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


e@ Get our advice—our hel 
relative to those perplexing ditt. 
culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 





@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


Milwauker. Wis. 


BORAX-BORIC ACID 


Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 











PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 

















|ATED OILS 


FAT LIQUORS - 


VaUWAITY AND UNIFOR{, [384 


MARDEN'WILD CORP. 


500 Columbia ee Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. HALIFAX, N. S. 
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Leather 


MIAIR IKE TS 


Sole Leathers 
Leather market continues firm, 


tion now. Women’s weight smooth 
calfskins range in price from 80c to 
$1.05 per foot with the volume busi- 


ey slightly more active. Sheep leath- ness mostly in the 80-90c range, ac- 
ers do well. Calf and kid suede cording to most reports. Suedes start 
Ja pick up. at $1.15 down to 95c for the average 
’ pean although some runs are 
ee much higher due to trim, ete. 
New York Markets is Sole Leather: Tanners report busi- 
Upper Leather: Most tanners’ rep- _ ness fair lately and prices well main- 
— resentatives say business slow re- tained. Sole leather bends moving 
.. cently. Many are busy filling orders at 55/57c for heavies, 57/59 for the 
taken last month. Majority are a middle grade and 64/66c for lights. 
e- month or so behind in their deliveries. Bellies, cows and steers selling right 
Leather buyers have very low price along at 45/47c as to tannage. Single 
ideas; offer to buy heavy elk sides at shoulders heads off 50/51c¢ and heads 
e- 35¢ and down. Some look for leather on 48/49¢ while double rough shoul- 
ad in the 20’s. However, prices are firm ders are selling 66/68c for average 
with 45-46c and down the average tannery run welting uses and 72c for 
price for good grade heavy elk sides the men’s waist belting 
- of large spread. Low grade leather ; 
is mostly listed at 38c but 36c and 
m- 35¢ has been heard. Sole Leathers 
Demand for “glovy” type leather, Boston sole leather market contin- 
reported as going well in New Eng- ues slow and uncertain. Buyers show 
land, does not seem to have caught on little interest in medium and heavy 
here to any extent. Heavy elk tanned bends where prices are merely nom- 
sides most wanted side upper leather. inal. Good interest in light bends but 
Patent leather selling well lately. these are hard to find. Tanners have 


Large spread quoted around 53-55c 
for the top grades while low grade 
patent leather can be had around 
38-40c. This is much better than 
that market was some months back 
when at least one tanner was selling 


little trouble selling them, when avail- 
able, at steady prices. No relief in 
sight. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-60c 

Heavy Bends: 54-58c 


- low oe large spread patent at 28c 

per foot. 

id Calfskins: Demand for calfskins is S0le Leather Offal 

it said good for women’s weight in me- Somewhat more activity reported 





dium and low grades while high 
grades lag somewhat. Suedes not too 
active but this is a seasonal proposi- 


this week in Boston sole leather offal 
market. Seasonal slowdown about 
over and buyers show more interest. 








LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





































SOLE LEATHER 





Eberle quality-control meth- 


THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 ; 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH ods make the diffevenae, Ths 
ee - consistent uniformity proves 
1 CALF (Men's HM) ....... 90-1.06 90-1.06 95-110 95-115 netiily 
CALF (Women's) ........ 85-1.06 85-1.06 90-1.10 90-1.10 there's no substitute for genu- 
—_ CALFSUEDE............ 1.10-1.20 1.10-1.20 1.05-1.25 —*1.05-1.30 ine TIOGA OAK sole leather. 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 70-1.00 55-80 70-1.00 | : 
KID SUEDE ee 70-88 70-88 50-75 70-90 | 
PATENT (Extreme) ........ 48-56 48-56 56-66 56-66 
SHEEP oo Linings)... 18-23 18-22 19-22 19-23 @ CUT STOCK 
KIPS (Corrected) ..... 57-61 57-61 54-60 57-61 @ BENDS 
EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 45-53 48-53 48-53 @ BACKS 
WORK ELK (Corrected). 44-54 44-50 52-56 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends)... .... 64-66 64-66 68-72 68-72 @ BELLIES 
BELLIES . 44.45 45-48 36-40 44.48 @ SHOULDERS 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Roh). 64-70 64-73 60-63 64-72 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 38-43 38-43 38-42 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 20-23 22-24 22-24 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 17-20 19-20 19-20 
ai WELTING (If x Vg) ...... 91/p-10 91/o-10 Bl, 4-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS. . . 241/,-25!/2 24 277/g 291/2 
P. All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages | TANNING CO. 






Westfield, Penna. 





using quality rawstock. 
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Bellies seem to have firmed again 
after recent easing. Most tanners re- 
port top prices of 45c for both cow 
and steer bellies. Single shoulders 
with heads on sell fairly well up to 
50c for lights, up to 44c for heavies. 
Double rough shoulders pick up some- 
what; welting stock brings up to 65c, 
waist belt stock at 70c top with not 
too many sold at this price. Heads 
and shanks moderately active. 
Bellies: Steers: 44-45¢c; Cow 44- 


45c 
Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-50c; Heavy 40-44c 
Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 
Heads: 21-24c 
Fore shanks: 32-34c 
Hind shanks: 34-36c 


Calf Leathers 


Strong and fairly active, say Bos- 
ton calf tanners. Rawskin market 
continues to show strength; as a re- 
sult, tanners are able to ask and get 
quoted prices. Best activity in light- 
weight calf. Colors widely wanted in 
both smooth and suede calf with blue 
about on par with black at moment. 
Men’s weights moderately active. 
Some good suede sales noted. 

Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 865- 

1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX @0c 

Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 

97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 


70c 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.08-1.10; 90- 
93e 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners re- 
port the slack in business continues; 
however there are some orders, and 
business is not considered too slow, 
considering the time of the year. 
Suede is still selling well. A good 
deal sold in black, as well as dark 
blue and browns. Nothing heard 
about color, either in suede or glazed. 

Glazed not doing as well in the 
staple colors, but some sales are made. 
White going very well mainly in 
suede, with some glazed. Prices in 
suede are unchanged since last week; 
glazed runs up to $1.10 for the most 
expensive skins. More sales are re- 
ported in the 72c-90c level in suede 
to New York and St. Louis, than in 
the cheaper grades which usually go 
to New England. Glazed also ap- 
pears to be selling mainly in the 
higher priced skins —the 90c-$1.10 
range. 


Satin mats: selling on some very 
special accounts in prices that range 
from 90c-$1.10. In this type of skin, 
there is a very limited demand and 
no new business; it is handled only 
by tanners who have some permanent 
accounts in it. Nothing reported in 
crushed. Slipper leather does well in 
the price range unchanged since last 
week. Linings also active at prices 
which remain unchanged. 

Tanners pessimistic about rawskin 
situation. Aside from the fact that 
ECA funds help to maintain an arti- 
ficial market, with European firms 
using American money to bid against 
American firms, there are other fac- 
tors about the skins themselves. Tan- 
ners claim they don’t always get the 
type of skins they bid for.: This of 
course has an effect upon the fin- 
ished leathers and some tanners say 
it creates a problem in the glazed 
leathers particularly. 


Suede: 35-90c 
Slipper: 34-60c 
Glazed: 30c-$1.10 
Satins: 50c-$1.10 
Crushed: 35-65c 
Linings: 26-53¢ 


Side Leathers 


Boston side leather market shows 
more activity this week. Prices, how- 
ever, remain at nominal levels for 
most part. Recent uncertainty of hide 
market contributes to easing prices 
in middle and lower grades. Top 
grades continue unchanged. Good 
sampling and orders reported in light- 
weight side leathers in high colors. 
Combination tanned sides continue 
to draw interest from loafer and moc- 
easin manufacturers. Aniline type 
retans widely wanted. Regular grain 
corrected kips bring 61¢e and down; 
extremes fairly active at 53c and 
down. Large leathers not too active. 
Work elk finds more interest up to 
54c. 


Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢ 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢ 

Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42¢c 





Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheep leather tanners find 
buyers more active this week. Buying 
interest renews a week earlier than 
expected. Continued strong rawskin 
situation keeps prices firm. Naturals 
in good demand, especially in lower 
grades which have advanced from 
4-14c in many cases. Low grade na- 
turals which sold recently at slightly 
over 6c now bring up to 7% and 8c. 
Heavier weights have advanced in 
some instances from 1-1éc. Tanners 
report good export business, find cow- 
boy boot manufacturers still active 
also. Some specialty naturals sell up 
to 25c. Boot linings bring a top of 
23c, with volume done at 19c; shoe 
linings bring up to 20c with best sales 
at 12-16c. Chrome and colored vege- 
table linings slow. So are hat sweats 
and garment leathers. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13, 

1le 


Colored + oe linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 

Hat Fn Me 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 

Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 

Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Splits 

More buying interest this week, 
say Boston splits tanners. Suedes 
more active as buyers show better 
sampling interest. Heavy suede splits 
continue to sell well; lights a bit more 
active. Blue the leading color. Tan- 
ners find better sales at 47c and down. 
Gussets moderate at 17-20c; finished 
linings only fair with volume con- 
tinuing around 20c. Retan sole splits 
fair; work shoe moderate. 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 

2 


8c 
Gussets: 17-20c 
Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia optimistic. The holiday slack 
seems to be just about over—and 
tanners say that they have a better 
backlog of orders than last year at 
this time. No special part doing well 
—bends and shoulders both in de- 
mand. 

The hide market has fallen slightly, 
but since hides are poorer at this 
time of the year, this has no effect on 





ESTABLISHED 18670 










R FE LTS For long life and best all-round results 
specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 
ER your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 


ai Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer * Quirin Wringer 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS * KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER. N. Y. 
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BLACK AND COLORS 
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belting prices. No change in prices 
in the past several weeks and tan- 
ners do not anticipate changes in the 
near future. They say prices will 
probably remain stationary because 
there is no reason to lower them— 
and they cannot see their way to in- 
creasing them at this time. The situ- 
ation is the same in the entire indus- 
try including rough and curried belt- 
ing. 
AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 

Os 2 ne AONE won cece ceveensenees 94c 





No. 1 Ex. light .. 1.00 
No. 2 Ex. heavy . ee 90c 
Peis: Se Oe NE occ s coe os acldainisctin eae 97c 
i ee EE gk bce cece nandauccwne 88e 
i OS IIE oie cerca wercciccisted eas 91c 


RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Bend Butts ....1.18-1.33 1.14-1.30 1.09-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.48-1.64 1.41-1.60 1.30-1.31 
Centers 24” ....1.42-1.62 1.37-1.58 1.29-1.30 
Centers 28”-30” .1.38-1.57 1.31-1.54 1.22-1.30 
Wide Sides ....1.08-1.30 1.04-1.26 -99-1.08 


Narrow Sides ...1.00-1.13 .97-1.09 .90-1.04 


(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10-13c; 
light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 


A few glove shops have started up 
in this area, but on a limited produc- 
tion. The shortage of leather is 
acute. It is very doubtful that local 
tanneries will be back to work in time 
to turn out any leather for the Spring 
trade. Small glove shops report ‘‘no 
business” except in English Doeskin 
gloves and these are wanted at ruin- 
ous prices. 

Some business done in Persians as 
a substitute for Domestics at prices 
ranging from 24 to 28c. Some Do- 
mestic sheep skins sold at 22c for 
cheap lined gloves. Everybody look- 
ing for suedes but none available. 


Work Gloves 


Market for split leathers for the 
work glove industry is steady in some 
cases and firm in others. Price range 
of light-medium weights, usually used 
as a base price, is unchanged and 
quoted 19, 18, and 17c for No. 1, 2 
and 38 grades, respectively. This 
range has met little, if any, resistance 
from leather buyers. Volume sales 
quite satisfactory during the past 
week, with the anticipation that sales 
will continue brisk in the coming few 
weeks. 


Light-medium 19,. 18, 1%e¢ 
Light 18, 17, 16¢ 
Medium 20, 19, 18¢ 
Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19c 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Tanners slightly hesitant in view- 
ing their opinions of this market. 
Price tone on the soft side, but just 
how much cannot be determined at 
this time. Some tanners say that 
price adjustments may be announced 
shortly, with the expectation that the 
adjustment will be lower. Mean- 
while, meager buying interest at 
prices listed below. Cheaper grades 
continue to command the bulk of at- 
tention. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
24 ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
34 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 
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Cutting, Perforating and 
Marking Machines and Dies 


Ribbon Type 
Stitch Marking Machines 


Write for Full Particulars 











If it’s new... it’s WESTERN © 
WESTERN SUPPLIES Co. 


4 a ns 
i a i oe = MACHTHTNERY) AND CUTTING: DIES 
vA 


2920 CASS AVENUE Es ST. LOUIS 6. MISSOURI 
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Little Man Says: 


If you want your ledger sheets to smile in 
the black, let George Limon handle your 
contract tanning. In tanning, Limon’s tops 
especially for splits and sheep. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 
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Garment Leathers 

With the continued strength in raw 
materials for both the sheep leather 
and horsehide leather tanners, list 
prices of finished leathers remain 
strong. Suede sheep leather for the 
garment industry selling at prices 
ranging from 27, 26 and 25c, accord- 
ing to quality, while grain leathers 
sell from 29, 29 and 25c. In the 
horsehide leathers, tanners continue 
to quote around 36c for the average 
grade, with top quality selections 
bringing from 39 to 40c. 


TANNING 
Waterials 
——————s 


A firmer tone developed in some 
fats and some vegetable oils, as the 
fish oils market maintained a steady 
position and prices were unchanged 
this week. 

Buying interest in Raw Tanning 
materials has been on the slow side 
since start of the year, with little or 
no fluctuation in prices occurring. 
New prices on Chestnut Extract were 
officially announced—off slightly to 
3.7¢ per lb. in tank cars, f.o.b. works. 
Other extracts quotations were un- 
changed. 





Raw Tanning Materials 

Divi Divi, Saat. BASS. «.«» . $66.00-67.00 

Wattle bark, ton. “$65. 00 for ‘Fair 
Average’’ and "$62. ‘50. for **Merchantable’’ 


Sumac, 28% 
30% leaf 
Myrobalans, J. 
(Crushed $77. 00) te. ae ae 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed é 
Valonia Beards ... ieee ede 

Mangrove Bark, So. ‘Am. 





‘00-$54.00 





Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut extract, clarified, ieee tannin, 
s 


tks., f.o.b. works .... b. .037 
BOIS ., Cl. 0. ar pe aoe ee hee .043 
Powdered, bags, e.l Salaieiieoe acon) See 

Cutch, og Borneo, 55% tannin, 

plus du paibiaeewe) lean 
Gambier Meisact, “25% ‘tannin, 

DL. ctsreewccctenseds ne ahess 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, ound oe, tk. cars, 

f.o.b. wks. ... ° eeate . 0525 
Bodis.,. ¢.l. . aera eRe 

Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 

bbls. 6%-6%, tks. ...... eerere | 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 

SR ED ocate ois. o's. 4s oe-o baw saieeas’s 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
Ground extract ... i000 aon 

Powdered super spruce, bags, ‘cl. 

05%; lcl. . aoce CO 
Spruce extract, ‘tks. igs °. .b. “works ~ esc ee 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... -06% 
Tanners’ Oils 
00. Of, “TIGG., GRNOS: .cccsccecncces 
Castor oll. No. 1 C:P.. dre. lel. ...... 20 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ....... .16-.17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .11% 


Cod, sulphonated, 25% added —: -10% 
Cod, sulphonated, — added mineral. .09% 


Linseed oil tks., c.l. . 16 
NI NOUR cag brcic aiatee sonia ae tee e es -183 
DORtETOUL, BOT GoD. wc svcecececeeeace Gar 
SENDER ak ciccswccces eens. GaP 
a le eric teers | | 
Neatsfoot, extra drums .............. .22 
Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums ............ -24 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......... -16-.19 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ........... 1.75 
Waterless Moellon ........5.scccceces 14 
Moellon, 25% water .. s6608! aoe 
Artificial Moellon, 25% ‘moisture <8 =e 
CHAMOIS BOSON 2 occ cssceecccscccces -10 
Common degras % 10-.13 
Neutral degras 22-.24 





Sulphonated tallow, 75% ..........++ 


Sulphonated tallow, 50% ..........-.. 07-.08 
SPOMSINE COMMPOUNE .o.c ces cceciesesis 11% 
eer cere: .10-.12 + 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... 16% 
ee Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 

MOL cca ce aganesenin ee cekas tases 11% 
ad Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 

f.o 13 


Petroleum ‘Oils, "100° seconds. vise. 'tks., 
TGs src tceecs A ee : 


Ohio 

@ Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
announces the completion of a new 
32-page handbook on chromium chem- 
icals, depicting their use and diversi- 
fied applications in more than 17 dif- 
ferent industries. The book has been 
prepared for chemists, metallurgists, 
engineers, production managers, pur- 
chasing directors and other interested 
executives. It presents complete, 
concise data on bichromate of soda, 
its manufacture and principal uses, 
including leather tanning, production 
of dry colors, synthetic dyes and in- 
termediates, and other uses. Copies 
are available from Diamond’s nearest 
sales office or by writing to Diamond 
Alkali Co., 300 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


New York 

@ Monroe Footwear, Inc., has filed a 
petition to effect an arrangement 
under Chapter XI of the Bankruptcy 
Act. The firm, which manufactures 
women’s slippers and playshoes, has 
offered to pay creditors 100 per cent 
at 2% per cent monthly. Assets are 
estimated at $30,000 and current lia- 
bilities at $40,000. 





SOLID 


LIQUID 


POWDERED 


QUEBRACHO 


BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


CARLOS CASADO LTDA. 


PUERTO CASADO, PARAGUAY 


ASUNCION 
PARAGUAY 


The First Quebracho Extract Plant in the World 


i, an >, Ge OU © a a On ay. © 





1528 WALNUT STREET 


KINGSLEY 5-5202 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 
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ALWAYS! 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. ALLEGANY, PA. 
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Trading slower this week in big 
packer market. Prices generally 
steady, with tanners_ resisting 
higher quotations. Light hides 
scarce. Calfskins steady. 


Packer dides 

Business this week just barely 
made 50,000 hides, mostly branded 
steers and branded cows at steady 
money. There was quite a hold-out 
early in the week with sellers asking 
% to 1%c higher than tanners ideas, 
but they finally had to give in to the 
buyers ideas of steady money on the 
branded hides. The native hides were 
largely quiet, although a few heavy 
cows sold at steady money. 

Light cows were very quiet as were 
heavy and light native steers. There 
is a much better position in the na- 
tive and light hides as compared to 
the branded and heavy selections. 
Some heavy native hides are in a 
relatively good position, but the grub- 
bing is the quality factor in such a 
case. 

A steady feeling in the market, but 
nothing much more. The only possi- 
bility of a higher market is on the 
very light hides, which sellers have 
yet to sell. Tanners are doing their 
best by bidding steady money on 
these hides and will not budge beyond 
that as yet. Runs of lighter hides, 
however, are getting no heavier, so 
tanners will find offerings still slim 
in the light bracket. 


Small Packer Hides 


Business could not be termed ‘“‘sub- 
stantial” due to wide differences of 
opinion on hide prices. Tanners 
seemed willing to go along at last 
week’s prices on most everything ex- 
cept the very heavy hides, but sellers 
were asking from ‘%e to 1'%c higher 
than tanners ideas. Some sales of 
48/50 lb. average allweight native 
steers and cows were consummated 
this week around 21%%c selected, but 
business was relatively small. 


Tanners ideas on lighter hides were 
around 22c selected on 47/48 lb. av- 
erage lots, up to 23c on 44/45 lb. 
averages, and up to 24c selected on 
43/44 lbs. of very good quality. 
Southwestern light hides were getting 
attention around 24 to 25c¢ flat for 
hides averaging 40/43 lbs., but sellers 
bay thinking in terms of 26 to 26%4c 

at. 

Very few offerings of light hides 
around. Interest has been continually 
good, although at times tanners’ ideas 
have been somewhat lower than offer- 
ing prices. Heavy hides, however, 
are another story. Tanners will not 
take heavy hides, except in a few 
cases. Lots of 60 lb. average hides 
and slightly heavier have been around 
for some time. 


Packer Calfskins 


Light calfskins continued to hold 
their 70c position this week when one 
big packer moved about 18,000 St. 
Paul - Eau Claire - Milwaukee - Green 
Bay skins at that price. This was 
the only offering noted around the 
market. Nothing heard on heavy 
skins, although some trade sources 
felt that the coming scarcity of 
heavies in the expected production 
picture might bolster the heavy mar- 
ket to some extent and bring about a 
position of 57%2c as has been talked. 
Last reported business in heavies at 
55c with unreported business at 
higher money, but not completely de- 
fined. Some felt that 57%c was 
reached, but it is not generally be- 
lieved that this price was attained. 

New York trimmed calfskins, pack- 
ers, are quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7’s, 
$5.75 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.25 for 9 to 
12’s, the latter quotation slightly 
higher than last report. 


Packer Kipskins 

Kipskin market held quiet this 
week. After the business of last week 
at steady money, there is not much 





QUOTATIONS 





Present 
UGA NO MOOR 5 cic ics ciccis. wens coeenens 21 -24 
Ex. light nativésteers ............ 28 
Light native cows .........ceceee 24'5-25' 
Heavy native cows . 2115-22 
MRMEIEES pce cleks soe «decacee sis 17) -17!; 
Heavy Texas steers ............... 181. 
EAMG POMEM SIGOLS 6.600 cccccccceees 22 
We. TGNC TORAS G1OGTS 2... cscccess 23 
Butt branded steers .............. 18}. 
ME SIE occ cecrascoscepesse 18 
OIE oko ccaccscccsuccccuse 2h “28% 
Po 0 RARER recmnicaerasranicas 16-16! 
POGEOP GRIMUIIRS 2.0. cccccccecesee SS -70 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 40 
ee NE go cso vics < ceecees 421. 
Chicago city kipskins ............. 30 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
22 -24 2214-2314 27-271. 
27 27 30 
2414-251; 24 277. 
21 -22 21-223: 25 
17-17! 18 17% 

18!., 19!., 2514 
19! 21 25! 
21 24 26! 
18! 19} 25! 
18 19 25 
21-211; 23 25 
16 16!. 17 16! 
5714-70 »7'»-70 0-62! 
40 40 35 
42! 40-45 37} 
30 30 26 = -28 
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AKE BETTER 


LOWER COST” 


BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


H. 
LINCOLN 
and —-SPONGING. AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
‘ ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA Sieaceia 
CHEMICALS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 











ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 




















Close Close High Low Net 
Jan. 11 Jan. 4 For week For week Change 6eé Always Reliable”’ 
Maren... Peironieree 6 19.35B 19.50 19.01 +05 
| eer ree, | 18.88B 18.95 18.35 —23 
BOMIGMRGF oni ccckcicees ess 2S 18.60T 18.65 18.15 -15 
December ............... 18.25B 18.35B . 10 LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Total sales: 97 lots 


2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Tiffin, Ohio; Salem, Mass. 


A. Jj. & J. O. PILAR 
Leather Ginish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
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TANDAR 


40 LOCUST STREET e 







DYEWOOD 


COMPANY, INC. 
MEDFORD e MASS. 














aul Aallagher 
& Co., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Skis 


PEABODY, MASS. 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 


(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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doubt on position of the market. Tan- 
ners are sufficiently interested to pay 
steady money on Northern and River- 
point production. Production should 
improve slightly during the next few 
weeks along with heavy calf. 

Quotations remain unchanged. 
Northern and _ Riverpoint mixed 
packer skins quoted at 42%c, over- 
weights at 37%c. Picked point skins, 
all Evansville, or some similar point, 
will still bring a 24%c premium on the 
kip. New York trimmed packer kip- 
skins are quoted at $8.15 for 12 to 
17’s and $9.50 for 17’s and up. 


Country Hides 


Country hide market slow. Tan- 
ners looking around for light hides, 
but they are scarce. Bulk of offer- 
ings in heavier hides, and tanners do 
not want these at any price. Offer- 
ings of very heavy lots at 16c and 
17c do not attract a single buyer. 
However, hides averaging 48/50 Ibs. 
are quotable around 18 to 18%c flat 
trimmed, with some very good locker 
plant hides quotable up to 19c flat 
trimmed, FOB shipping points. 

Very light hides command good 
prices. Some tanners willing to fig- 
ure up to 21c flat trimmed on locker 
plant hides around 42/43 lbs. av- 
erage, approaching small packer take- 
off. However, finding these hides is 
a problem. 


City and Country Calfskins 


City market for calfskins quiet. 
Some bids for allweights at 40c 
turned down. Sellers want 45c¢ or 
nothing. However, there seems to be 
no overburdening supply of skins in 
the city market, which will keep sell- 
ers on the bullish side. Lights alone 
bring 45c if good quality, but no 
offerings of straight lights found. 
Country skins very quiet. Tanners 
think in terms of 26 to 27c for all- 
weights, but cheapest offerings 
around 30c. 


City and Country Kipskins 


City kipskins quotable around 30c 
according to tanners, asking prices 
8 to 4c higher. Country skins quiet, 
quotable around 23 to 24c according 
to quality. No business noted. New 
York trimmed collector kipskins are 
quoted at $7.10 for 12 to 17’s and 
$8.00 for 17’s and up. 


Sheep Pelts 


Pelts have held quiet with the trade 
waiting for business in the Interior. 
On the sealed bid basis, nothing much 
reported, although indications from 
the trade show that $4.00 per cwt. is 
expected on Western lambs of good 
quality. With so few pelts around 
and good demand, it is possible that 
above $4.00 will be obtained. 

Shearlings sold in the Midwestern 
big packer market this week, some 
good quality No. 1’s moving at $2.70, 
No. 2’s at $2.15 and No. 3’s at $1.70. 
Other lines of big packer shearlings 
sold down to $2.50 for 1’s, $2.00 for 
2’s and $1.60 for 3’s. 

Pickled skins slow, quotable at $13 
to $14 per dozen for big packer pro- 
duction, best quality, with other qual- 
ity offerings down to $11 per dozen. 
Dry pelts are quoted at 30c per lb. 
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Horsehides 

Horsehides hold steady at $10.50 
for 60 lb. Midwestern hides, trimmed. 
Untrimmed hides about $1 more. 
Fronts unchanged at $7.50, butts at 
$3.50, basis 22 inches and up. De- 
mand for butts fair, but fronts slow. 
Good trimmed hides in demand at a 
price, but tanners cautious. Asking 
prices higher than what tanners want 
to pay. 


Dry Sheepskins 

Very few offers coming in and 
while there is a little better feeling, 
trading is limited. Most buyers con- 
tend that asking prices are too high. 
Some inquiry for coarse wool skins 
but shippers have been selling these 
to Europe at much higher prices than 
what buyers here willing to pay. At 
the Jan. 6th Sydney, Australia, sale, 
there were only 8,500 skins offered 
and sold at one to three pence Aus- 
tralian currency dearer. General re- 
ports say combing skins are too high 
for this market. 

Good demand for Argentine and 
Montevideo shearlings with some 
good sized sales. Prices vary as to 
assortment and lots involved. Cape 
shearlings, %4-% inch, sold at a price 
equal to around 25 pence per Ib., 
c&f. No offers of Australians. 

More offerings of slats coming into 
the market but due to small demand 
and low prices, it has been difficult to 
confirm any sales. About 50,000 
Peruvian slats offered, as to weights 
and assortment, at from $2.50-3.00 
per dozen. Also 50,000 Montevideo 
slats, 33/40-lbs., offered at 18c per 
lIk., c&f. About 10,000 Kurbani 
1,100-lbs. per 500 skins light cure, 
all primes, offered at $7.50 per dozen. 
No interest at this figure. 

Hair sheep markets have shown 
but little change. Offerings of dry 
salted Sudans at $18-20 per dozen, 
as to lots, basis extra large with 
mediums 15% less. Addis-abbeba 
slaughterers firmly held by shippers 
at origin. Holders of spot skins claim 
that based on the prices asked for 
shipment, they have been refusing 
bids of $10.50 for spot lots, as they 
cannot replace them at this level. 
Brazil cabrettas continue firm. While 
most sellers state their shippers con- 
tinue to ask $14.25-15.00 per dozen 
for business with offers light on ac- 
count of the small receipts, others 
intimate that they can sell skins at 
under $14 and have difficulty in in- 
teresting buyers. 

Mochas selling to Europe. Some 
interest in blackheads but it is diffi- 
cult to get offers as shippers claim 
they realize better prices in Europe 
for these as well as whiteheads. 
Nigerians unchanged with few offers 
noted. Cape market also firm and 
sold up due to English operations. 
Some offers of all secondaries figures 
on the basis of 150 shillings for 
primes. Latest offers of Cape Town 
abattoirs at 155 shillings. 


Reptiles 

Easier tone to the market. On 
latest sales, sellers accepted lower 
levels. Following sales Madras bark 
tanned whips, 4 inches up, averaging 
4% inches, 70/30 selection, at $1.05, 
trading resulted at 97%4c to $1.00 as 
to shippers. After sales of 4 inches 
up, averaging 4% inches, at $1.10, 
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it was indicated that business was 
possible at a nickel less. Not many 
offers of cobras or vipers and these 
are nominal. 

Wet salted Calcutta ramgodies, 9 
inches up, averaging 13/14 inches, 
80/20 selection, offered at 16%c. 
Calcutta bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 4% inches, 60/40 selec- 
tion, offered at 87c and a bid of 80c 
refused. About 10,000 Calcutta wet 
salted oval grain lizards, 40/40/20, 
90/10 selection, sold to England at 
32%c while American buyer paid 
32c. Not too many around. 

About 10,000 Bengals, 10 inches 
up, averaging 11 inches, sold at 44c. 
Siam market has been a little more 
active of late as offerings have again 
started to make their appearance. It 
is reported that 8 inches and up aers, 
3 kilos average, sold at 33-34c and 
some later offerings of 8 inches and 
up, 2.9 kilos average, at 37c. There 
are also offerings of chouyres but 
buyers claim asking figures too high 
for business. 

Ring lizards, 25 centimeters and 
up, averaging 30-32 centimeters, 
50/50 selection, held at $1.15-1.30, as 
to shippers. Brazil market quiet due 
to slowness of skins coming to mar- 


ket. While a sale was noted at 47%4c 
fob., shippers have ideas of 52-53¢ 
fob. for back cut tejus, which is con- 
siderably above the ideas of buyers 
and previous sales. More offerings 
noted of chameleons with regular 
assortment said to be available at 
12%c per skin. 

Argentine market unchanged as 
nothing official has been heard re- 
garding the relaxation of licenses. 
However, at the ideas expressed by 
sellers, it is doubtful if buyers here 
would be interested. 


Deerskins 

A little interest evident but buyers 
ideas usually below asking figures. 
Some spot lots of Brazil “jacks” sold 
at 76c, basis manufacturers while 
reports from origin state that ship- 
pers ideas are not under 72c fob., 
basis importers and they range all 
the way up to 78c fob. Peruvian 
“jacks” sold 75c, basis mfrs. 


Pigskins 

Occasional sales noted, mostly by 
dealers as tanners slow to operate 
in the face of the unsettled labor 
conditions in Fulton County. Ship- 
pers at origin firm and continue to 
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Synektan NCRP 
Synektan NPP 
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BRAND 
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PRODUCTS 


waxwe HIGH GRADE LEATHER 


A liquid syntan producing a white tanned leather 
with results equal to natural extract tannage. 


In combination tannage; or in dyebath for chrome 
stock for better grain. 


For white leather; and in dyeing pastel shades with 
good weight to leather. 


Tanasol NCO (Beads or Powder) 


With Extracts, for lower costs and good color. 


Tanasol PW (Beads or Powder) 


chrome stock for level dyeing and pastel shades. 


Emulsifiers and Detergents For good degreasing. 


Tanasol D (Liquid) 


Bleaching Chrome stock; also on 


Samples and information upon request 








merit. 








GUARANTEED OILS 


For more than sixty years ATLAS REFINERY has 
served the tanning industry with products of proven 


Direct refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils and 
manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulpho- 
nated Nea?*sfoot Oils, Split Oils and Moellons. 


1887-1949 


ATLAS REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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have ideas of $1.85 fob., basis im- 
porters for Manaos grey peccaries, 
while some Para greys sold at $1.75 
fob. and the blacks at 10c less. Eu- 
rope has been operating and said to 
be meeting sellers prices, accounting 
for firmness and sold up market. 


Goaftskins 

Market slow, trading spotty. Prices 
at origin still considered too high. 
England and Continent still active. 
Some business reported in Bombay 
Amritsars at $12.00 per dozen c&f 
for 1200 lb. skins but offerings now 
at $13.00. Southern Indias firm with 
Coconadas and Deccans holding at 
$12.50 and going up. Batis sold at 
$14.25-$14.50 but shippers now ask 
$15.00. Addis-abebbes firmer at 
$11.75. Mogadiscios of 1.70 lbs. held 
at $12.00 per dozen ex dock for spots. 
Tanners show interest in Red Kanos 
goatskins at top asking price of $1.20 
per lb. c&f basis primes. England 
reported paying $1.30 per lb. c&f for 
Nigerian Red Kanos goatskins. 


SPOT 


O/T) 


New York 

@® Lyon & Coulson, Inc., manufac- 
turer of fishing and hunting equip- 
ment in Buffalo, is reported attempt- 
ing reorganization under Chapter XI 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Proposed 
plan calls for payment in full of 
$100 or less within 30 days after 
confirmation. All claims of over $100 
are to be paid in full as follows: 30 
percent within three months of con- 
firmation and the remainder by four 
notes without interest. The first of 
the notes is to mature one year after 
date of confirmation with the re- 
mainder at three-month intervals. 


@ Melville Shoe Corp., New York 
City, reports it will buy in at $105 a 
share all its four percent preferred 
stock still not converted by Dec. 31. 
The call will be effective on Feb. 1, 
1950, the next dividend date. Some 
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ESTABLISHED 1908 
Compounders and Sulphonators of Oil 
for Tanners and Leather Finish Manufacturers 


Tel. CHA. 1180 
Charlestown District 


Boston, Mass. 





TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 





Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, Mass. 





THE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 





Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 





WRINGER 
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5,625 shares of preferred are not yet 
converted. 


@ The newly-formed Allegro Shoe 
Corp. has begun operations in the 
Little Falls plant formerly owned by 
Melrose Slipper Co. It is reported 
that the firm is making an inexpen- 
sive sport shoe. Mrs. E. Forschner, 
reportedly associated with Cosmos 
Shoe Co., Brooklyn, is president, and 
Harry Siegel is plant manager. 


@ Publication of a revised edition of 
“Products and Services of American 
Cyanamid Company for Industry and 
Agriculture” has been announced by 
the firm. The 68-page book describes 
products and services which Cyana- 
mid offers to industry. Copies are 
available upon written request to 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20. 


@ The National Association of Im- 
porters of Hides and Skins ratified 
its constitution and by-laws at a re- 
cent meeting. Members discussed the 
topic ““Agency Commission or Broker- 
age’? and Marshall Helmrath, presi- 
dent, appointed a representative com- 
mittee to study the problem. 

Ohio 

@ Some 2500 employes of U. S. 
Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, shared $500,- 
000 in the firm’s annual profit shar- 
ing and Christmas bonus plan. The 
workers are employed in six plants. 
Nathan Stix, president, reported that 
the company made more shoes in 
1949 than it did last year. 

@® Prima Footwear Co., Columbus, 
is offering complete in-stock service 
on ballerinas and dance footwear. 
More than 100,000 pairs of shoes will 
be stocked constantly to provide 
quick deliveries. The service will 
soon be extended to cover the firm’s 
new line of Cover Girl Dress Flats, 
according to Mark B. Deitsch, presi- 
dent. 


Mississippi 

@ A new factory, believed to be the 
first in the state, will be -constructed 
early in 1950 at Ripley. Construc- 
tion was made possible through a 
$250,000 bond issue and the plant 
will be leased by W. B. Coon Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Florida 


@ A Chapter XI plan of reorganiza- 
tion offering 15 percent to creditors 
of Summer Shoe Co., Miami, has 
been confirmed by referee, it is re- 
ported. 


Connecticut 

@ Feb. 1 has been set as deadline for 
submission of a proposed plan for 
reorganization of Norwalk Tire and 
Rubber Co., rubber footwear manu- 
facturers in Norwalk, under Chapter 
XI of the Bankruptcy Act, it is re- 
ported. 


Nebraska 


@® The Theta Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Tau at the University of 
Nebraska is presently raising funds 
to establish a Kate Goldstein Kamen 
memorial business scholarship and a 
memorial president’s chair in the 
chapter house. 
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Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Net profit of Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Chicago, for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31 totaled $1,444,926 as com- 
pared to $1,515,586 for the previous 
year. Although the company did not 
reveal sales figures, gross income 
was listed at $4,090,353 against 
$4,127,505 a year ago. Profits 
amounted to $1,469,697 as against 
$1,541,517. 

Other income, including dividends 
from affiliated companies, totaled 
$2,059,917 compared to $2,137,511 
last year. Cash on hand amounted to 
ae against $2,400,616 in 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


Net profit of Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, for the year ended Oct. 
31, 1949, totaled $426,664, a de- 
cline of $207,384 from the $634,048 
reported a year ago. Net sales to- 
taled $14,068,821 against $16,121,- 
786 in 1948. 

During 1949, the company sold 
1,199,840 pairs of shoes as compared 
with 1,371,113 last year. In this time, 
the firm manufactured 1,209,642 
pairs against 1,466,742 a year ago. 


Geo. E. Keith Co. 


Consolidated net profit of Geo. E. 
Keith Co. and subsidiaries for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31 totaled $15,- 
907 as against a net profit of $160,- 
797 in the previous year. Net sales 
amounted to $12,550,539 against 
sales of $13,818,486 in 1948. Total 
decline in net profit was 91 percent 
although sales fell only 9.2 percent. 


United States Leather Co. 


United States Leather Co., New 
York, reports a net loss of $642,420 
for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 
1949. This compares with a net profit 
of $502,877, equal to $2.01 per share 
of Class “A” stock, for the previous 
year. Net sales for this year amounted 
to $20,029,532 against sales of $26,- 
365,258. Profit in 1947 amounted to 
$1,599,855. 

The company listed total assets on 
Oct. 31 at $15,230,223 compared 
with assets of $17,780,702 a year 
ago and $20,211,939 in 1947. Cur- 
rent assets were $13,051,709 against 
$14,497,095. Current liabilities, how- 
ever, amounted to $649,430 against 
$1,337,505 last year. 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 
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WANT AIDS 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











Medium Size Tannery For Sale 


WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 
nery now in operation. Located in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New build- 
ing. 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a much larger tannery. Don’t 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 


ONE SHERIDAN PRESS suitable for side 
leather. Must be in good working condition. 
Address Gonzales Ramirez and Co., P. O. 
Box 998, Havana, Cuba. 





Situations Wanted 











Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, equipment, ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin histology. Can get 
along with the help, keep cost economical. Has 
good record of saleable leather; can start sub- 
ject from scratch or supervise existing manu- 
facture. Remuneration request reasonable. 
Address M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





J 
N. E. Representation 

HAVE YOU a line of leather or other shoe 
materials that needs aggressive sales help in 
New England? I have had many years ex- 
perience as buyer of shoe materials for a chain 
of shoe factories, know both the buyer’s and 
seller’s point of view. At present employed 
but want to open my own store in Boston shoe 
district. Apply Box Z-5, Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass, 








Lasting Room Foreman 


POSITION WANTED by Lasting Room Fore- 
man. Has good references and is very de- 
pendable. 
Address A-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lines Wanted 
ESTABLISHED REPRESENTATIVE wants 
additional lines for Southern Territory. 

Address A-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





HIDE RECEIVER, 28 years old, with eight 
years’ experience, seeks position as hide and 
skin buyer for tannery or as receiver for hide 
firm in New York. 


Address Y-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey Street, 
New York 7, New York 





Help Wanted 








Leather Salesman 


PROMINENT side and split tanner wants thor- 
oughly capable and experienced salesman to 
cover New England. Must know trade well. 
Familiarity with shoe factories in entire coun- 
try an asset as this position could lead to 
sales manager’s post. Write in detail to Box 
Z-4, Leather and Shoes, 300 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Productior; Man 


MIDWESTERN manufacturer of shoe factory 
supplies and shoe material coatings, contem- 
plating entering into the manufacture of latex 
saturated paper innersole materials, desires 
the services of a man qualified to take charge 
of production end. Man must have complete 
knowledge of chemistry and equipment involved 
in production. Plant ideally located for large 
scale production and distribution to Widwestern 
shoe manufacturers. All replies kept strictly 
confidential. Address 0-17, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WANTED 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in time study, wage 
incentives, production cost, for 


medium sized tannery in the East. | 


Give all details of background, 


experience, and salary expected. 


Address Box Z-1 
c/o Leather And Shoes 
300 W. Adams Street 

Chicago 6, Ill. 
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IEWIEN TS 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic’ 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 11-14, 1950—Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 

March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spon- 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 

May 1, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Boston, Mass. 

May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 








IDIEATITVALS 


Albert P. Baxendale 


59, former general manager of 
the C. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. branch of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., died recently 
in Brockton, Mass., after several 
weeks’ illness. He was a member of 
the Plymouth Chamber of Commerce 
and a director of the Sceva Speare 
Memorial Hospital. The Plymouth 
factory was closed on Jan. 4 while a 
delegation of company officials and 
employes attended his funeral in 
Brockton. 


Selden Kingsbury 


... 81, secretary of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc., died Jan. 1 in Moses 
Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
graduate of New York Law School, 
Kingsbury held the executive post of 
secretary with the du Pont Co. for 
the past 28 years. He leaves his two 
sisters, Grace Kingsbury and Mrs. 
Jane Allen. 


A. Jung 


64, manager of Albert H. Wein- 
brenner Shoe Co.’s four offices in 
northern Wisconsin, died recently 
while making his farewell retirement 
speech at a company meeting in Mer- 
rill, Wis. An employe of the com- 
pany for the past 36 years, Jung was 
to retire at the beginning of 1950. 
He began working for the company 
when Albert H. Weinbrenner first be- 
gan business in Milwaukee. 


Alvin Salinger 


. 64, retired secretary-treasurer 
and member of the board of directors 
of The United States Shoe Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, died Jan. 4 at Holmes Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, following a year’s 
illness. A native of the city, Salinger 
had been associated with the Red 
Cross Shoe organization since 1931 
and was in charge of all manufactur- 
ing and purchasing prior to his re- 
tirement in 1945. He was a vice pres- 
ident of the Jewish Home for the 
Aged, a 32nd degree Mason, member 
of the Shrine Temple and the Cuvier 
Press Club. Surviving are his wife, 
Helen; a son, James A.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Richard G. Ungar, and a sister, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Urban. 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 
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When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 







> 


Apex— 
=pronged 





Vita- Tempered Steel Shanks 


are tough, hard, uniform. 







Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 


anced fread. 


UNITED SHOE RV NT IIT Sate) te) Vilel 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
presents 
The History of Tanning-Number I] of a series 


The opening of the west, with its great cattle grazing areas, was no less 
important to U. S. tanning than the many inventions and discoveries. 
Hides of the same kinds, in quantities, concentrated at the great midwest 
slaughter centers, gave the U. S. the world’s largest source of raw 


materials. As the size of tanneries grew, the number decreased. A 


hundred years ago, over 6,000 U. S. tanneries employed but 25,000 


workers. By 1900, only 1,000 tanneries produced far more leather, and, 
by 1935, 400 tanneries, with 50,000 employees, produced nearly half a 
billion dollars worth of leather. With this growth, the U. S. emerged as 


the world’s leading leather producer. 


TANOLIN ® ACIDOLENE ® 


ALBAOIL @® ALBATAN@® ALKOLENE ® CHROMOL ® 
EMULSOL@ KROMOID@® LEXOL@ NEETOL@® NEUTROLENE ® 


Pioneers in the application of scientific methods to the art of tanning 


859 SUMMER AVENUE NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 











